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sD MISSION to the one year or two-year classes of the New York School of Philan- 
Bz, thropy for 1914-15 will be by examination only. 
Examinations will be held on June 29 and September 7. Registration continues 
. from September 23 to September 29 inclusive. No registrations will be accepted 
. after October 3. The entrance examination for the year now closing required 
specific answers to the following questions : 


“ce 


1. What is your idea of the meaning of 
worker ? 

2. State briefly what you understand by the following terms: Heredity, Juvenile 
Court, Capital (in the economic sense), Charity, Economic Interpretation.of His- 
tory, Defectives, Unearned Increment, Standard of Living, Probation, Death Rate, 
Environment, Instinct. 

What kinds of facts (or statistics) are needed as a basis for social work? 

Give a brief account of the industrial revolution, outlining social and economic 
problems to which it gave rise. 

Describe some of the social problems that would arise through the location of a 
steel plant, employing ten thousand men (about 50% of them unskilled labor) in the 
open country near a village. 

What are the most important functions of the family as a social institution? 
What economic and social conditions are in danger of interfering with the con- 
tinued performance of these functions? 

What reforms in local government would further social welfare and why? 

What social and economic conditions coming under your observation have im- 
pressed you with the need. for social work, and what kind of social work do they 
seem to demand? 

Of what practical use would a sap eee: of psychology be in the treatment of a 
delinquent child? 

. How did you become interested in the School of Philanthropy? What do you 
expect to gain from attending it? 


social work” and the business of the social 


STAFF COURSES 
First Year 
. Social Work. (Two hours) MR. DEVINE. 
. Individuals and Families. (Four hours). Mr. 


: : LEE AND MR. THURSTON. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Development of Social Work . Modern Industrial Conditions. (Two hours) 
SAMUEL MCCUNE LINDSAY, Social Legislation A, Standards and Problems, Yirst Term: MISS VAN 
MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON, Field Work Bawa sires 3 . é 
KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Statistics fae COTE RR IRS: Lies? (ECE Sees eee 
PORTER R, LEE, amilies : . Statistics in Social Work. (Two hours) miss 
HENRY W. THURSTON, Child Welfare 


NEED ob eit : CLAGHORN. 
GEORGE £. JOHNSON, Play and Recreation Types of Social Work. (Three hours) Various 


lecturers. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 
LILIAN BRANDT, Secretary 


FREDERICK A, CLEVELAND, Public Service and Adminis- 
tration 
Director, Bureau of Municipal Research 


ORLANDO F. LEWIs, Delinquency 
General Secretary, Prison Association of New York 
JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER, Medical Social Service 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons 
Director of Tuberculosis Clinic and Visiting Physi- 
cian, Bellevue Hospital 
MARY K. SIMKHOvITCH, Settlements and Social Centers 
Director of Greenwich House 
MARY VAN KLEECK, Industrial Problems 
Director, Department of Women’s Work, the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation 
GAYLORD S. WHITE, Social Work of Churches 
Director of Student Christian Work, The Union 
Theological Seminary 
Headworker of Union Settlement 


For full entrance requirements, for a statement as to the professional opportunities and remuneration for social work for 
both men and women, send for the bulletin now ready for free distribution. 


. Hygiene and Preventable Disease. (One hour) 


DR. MII.LER. 


. Field Work. (Twelve hours) MRS. WORTHINGTON. 
. Excursions, with Conferences. MRS. WORTHINGTON. 


SECOND YEAR 


. Social Work. (Two hours) Mr. DEVINE. 


A. Enforcement of Social Legislation. MR. LIND- 
SAY. 


. B. Administration of Social Agencies. MR. CLEVE- 


. LAND. 


. Seminar, with Thesis (Two hours) and Field 


W ork (Twenty hours) in one of aie follow- 
ing subjects: 

A. Family Rehabilitation. MR. LEE. 

B. Child Welfare. MR, THURSTON. 

C. Recreation. MR. JOHNSON. 

D. Medical Social Service. pvr. MILLER. 

BE. Parish Work. MR. WHITE. 

F, Settlements and. Social Centers. MRS. SIMKHO- 
VITCH, 

G. Delinquency and Prison Reform. MR, LEWIS. 

H. Publie Service. MR. CLEVELAND. 
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Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President JULIA C. LATHROP, Vice-President 


“Al professtonal training school for social 
workers in the great center of social work 


1914 Summer Session, June 24—July 26 


Three credit courses: Care of Dependent Fam- 
ilies; Wards of the State; Public Care of 
Children. Field Work, Inspection Visits and 


A Summer Playground School 


with technical classes and practice work at Fuller 
Park, the finest recreation center in the world. 


Announcements ready. Apply to 
THE REGISTRAR, 116 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


THE United States Supreme Court has up- 
held the constitutionality of the Massa- 
chusetts law of 1909 limiting the working 
hours of women and minors to 56 a week. 
In the meantime, the state has passed a 54- 
hour law. The constitutionality of the lat- 
ter has not been attacked, so that the court’s 
decision is less a practical matter than a 
re-enforcement of earlier decisions. 


FRANK TANNENBAUM, leader of the 

unemployed in New York, has been 
found guilty of unlawful assemblage and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a 
fine of $500. 


[7 takes all sorts and conditions of men 

and women to make up “the poor,” Mrs. 
Bacon found, Those who go down to live 
in the slums are smeared with the smut 
of them, and their children have not both 
slum environment and slum heredity. Page30. 


APPLICATION for a respite in the cases 

of the four gunmen convicted of kill- 
ing Herman Rosenthal was made on Mon- 
day and Governor Glynn, while not an- 
nouncing his decision immediately was de- 
clared to favor a reprieve until after the 
trial of Becker. Page 13. 


T the new Perkins Institution for the 
Blind there’s not only sound teaching 
and good cheer, books in Braile and grand 
opera in raised notes, but a building plan 
that combines utility and beauty, Perkins’ 
Gothic tower, some way, has struck into 
the lives of those who cannot see it, and 
squared their shoulders. Page 7. 


WIDOWS to the fore again. 


THE New York Legislature did not pass 

the pension or “allowance” bill. A 
preliminary report by the state commission 
holds that private charities have failed the 
widow. The private charities have come 
forward with a thorough diagnosis of their 
own condition based on a study of the 
work of six societies with 1,556 widows and 
their children, and a constructive program 
which puts public pensions last. Page 1. 


DR. DEVINE’S report, on which their 

diagnosis is based, might be sum- 
marized thus: Most widows known to pri- 
vate charity are unskilled and must, if they 
work, take hard jobs at low wages, which 
was the lot of their husbands before them; 
few children are separated from competent 
mothers because of poverty alone, and those 
few could be kept together by closer co- 
operation between private societies and pub- 
lic officials; the work of the relief societies 
is good and is improving, but judged by 
actual rehabilitation of families it is far 
from perfect. Page 23. 


"THE dingy West Side, where Miss An- 

thony made her study, characteristical- 
ly puts its mothers at work on their knees, 
scrubbing floors. They hold their jobs be- 
cause six of them work for less than three 
men to operate a vacuum cleaner, and their 
helpless resentment of the machines classes 
them with the declining cabby who curses 
taxis. Page 17. 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1914 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


320 COURSES. 175 INSTRUCTORS. 


Graduate and undergraduate work in 
all departments leading to all academic 
degrees, Letters and Science (includ- 
ing Medicine), Engineering, Law, and 
Agriculture (including Home Econo- 
mics). TEACHERS’ COURSES in 
high-school subjects. 


Exceptional re- 
search facilities. NEWER FEATURES: 
Agricultural Economics, Business Ad- 
ministration, Community Music, Eugen- 
ics, Festivals, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education 
and Play. 
Favorable Climate 
Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $15, except 


law (10 weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


THE SHELTERING ARMS 


Objects of the Association 


“Tue SHELTERING ARMS”’ was 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 
other institution provides, 

President — Wm. R. Peters 
Vice. Woodbury G. Langdon 


PT he Charles B. Meyer 


Rev. John P. Peters, D. D 
Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 
Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 


Trustees 


John D. Barrett Woodbury G. Langdon 
Lucius H. Beers Charles W. Maury 
(Cortlandt Field Bishop Charles B. Meyer 

Charles DeHart Brower Rev. John P Peters, D. D 
Henry J. Camman William R, Peters 

Louis de F. Downer James Punnett 

Harold Fowler Rev. Howard C, Robbins 
Erskine Hewitt Gustav Schwab 

Henry L. Hobart Robert B. Suckley 

George C. Kobbe Alfred A. Whitman 


Andrew C, Zabriskie 
We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding The Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute to a 
worthy institution. 


*“The Sheltering Arms’”’ 
129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


INQUIRIES INTO TRADES 
Candy Making 
Jewelry-case Making 
Factory ~ Paper Box Making 25 cents 
( Perfumery a set 
ample Mounting 


-_ ( Air Brush Work 
feneeel) Costume Illustration t 15 “as 
Novelty Painting nse 
These inquiries were made to decide if girls should be placed in 
the trades mentioned. They should be valuable to employment 
agents, social workers and any others interested in girls. 


ALLIANCE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU (Agency) 
107 East 17th Street New York City 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 

including pecial courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, Head- 
w \rkers of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open 


to men and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
practical. Apply to 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, President 
Meadville Theological School, MEADVILLE, PA. 


New Dress 


“Duvetyn”, 


the new weaves and colors. 


WAN AAI ANCA IM AIM WOE WAM MOTMMA AIM AT TWAT ATA 


Cottons and Linens Bs 
At ‘‘ The Linen Store’’ 


Our collection of Dress Cottons and Linens for the coming 
season is very large and contains all the new weaves and colors 
which will be used in the new Spring and Summer dresses. 


Printed fabrics will be much in demand and our assortment of these goods is 
most unusual, including lrinted Crepes, 
Chine, ‘tVoile Fleurette”, Dimities, Linen Lawns, etc. 


Among the French fabrics will be found such decided novelties as 


‘‘Golfine”, Velours Redford Cords, ‘*Peau de Peche” in white and 
colors. French crepes of every description in white ardcolors, Japanese hand- 
woven Crepes, Brocades, Ratines in plain colors, stripes, checks and Tartan 
Plaids, Fancy Voiles, Ginghams, Repps, Poplins, 'Piques, Shirtings, Washable 
Silks in various weights, Viyella Silk-and-Wool Flannels, Dress Linens in all 
White Linens in almost endless variety. 


Samples of any of the above fines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Printed Voiles, Printed Crepe de 
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Play and Recreation 
for the Open Country 


By HENRY S. CURTIS, 


Founder of the Playground Association of America 


8v0, 271 pages, illustrated, $1.25 


The young people of our rural sec- 
tions need something more than in- 
struction in the science of agriculture 
to make them efficient and contented. 
The evils of “all work and no play” 
exist in the country more often than in 
the city. This problem has been dis- 


cussed and practical remedies suggested 
n ‘‘Play and Recreation for the Open 


Country.” ~Almost every phase. has 


been touched on in a helpful manner. 
The following are a few of the chapter 
titles : 


Play in the Home 

Play in the Dooryard of the Farm House 

Some Experiences that Every Country Boy 
Should Have 

Organized Play in the School Yard 

Recreation for the Country Girl 

Recreation for the Farmer's Wife 

The Rural Church as a Social Center 


‘ 


GINN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus — San Francisco 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily andl pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in yourown home. You he ar the 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
wordand phrase. Ina pu aa porns 
you can speak a new language by t 


LANGUAGE- -PHONE METHOD 


> mbined wit 
: ROSENTHAL’S ‘PRACT ICAL. LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on 
any talking machine. Send for particulars. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St.. N_Y. 


What Men 
Live By 


By Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


‘A genuine contribution to the resources by 
which the souls and bodies of men are strength- 
ened and sustained.’’— Cleveland Leader. 

“Such writing, because it sets before the reader 
in a fresh and entertaining way beliefs and 
truths hitherto but vaguely held, must be richly 
inspirational in its effect." — Boston Transcript. 


$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston 


We Belisne— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth “R”™ in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 

progress in her life work as the business or pro- 

fessional man. 

—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of 
Home-making,”” which gives details of home-stud co 
science courses, etc., It's FREE, Bulletins: Freehand Gan 

Tie Ceotaas 


ing.” | Octs.; “Food Values,” 10cts.; 
Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 


for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


KIMMING POLITICS FROM MILK 
| IN PROVIDENCE 


“MILK IN PROVIDENCE is all poli- 
Mites.” 

This was the helpless feeling of many 
Providence citizens who were dissatis- 
fied with the quality of the milk supply. 
But the birth of the Providence House- 
wives’ League simultaneously with the 
rise in the price of milk from nine to 

‘ten cents a quart opened a campaign 
that lasted fifteen weary months. 

With a desire to see if the increased 
price was legitimate, the investigating 
committee of the league turned to the 
city milk inspector for information. 
Immediately interest shifted from price 
to quality. The committee learned that 
people were not only charged an exces- 
sive rate, but were receiving poor and 
dirty milk from at least one large firm. 

The milk inspector declared he was 
powerless to prevent adulteration on ac- 
count of political influence, although 

further inquiry threw doubt on his word. 
On the other hand it was felt that no 
effective appeal could be made to the 
milk committee. One of them is reported 
by the league to have said on the street: 
“Why couldn’t those d women have 
come to us. We'd have fixed it up 
quietly.” 

The Housewives’ League quietly had 
seventy-six samples of milk analyzed and 
found 50 per cent often below the state 
standard. Furthermore, they turned over 
to the city evidence that a ring of milk- 
men were paying graft each year for 
protection, and that watered and manip- 
ulated milk was being sold. These facts 
were published in the daily papers. 

Then the storm broke and the milk 
committee was obliged to start an in- 
vestigation in order to quiet the clamor- 
ing public. 

Through forty-nine hearings, mem- 
bers and officers of the league were in 

constant attendance. They took the 
» stand, refusing to be browbeaten by the 
milk-inspector’s attorney. In the face 
of insult and insinuation, through legal 
quibbles and delay, they persisted in their 
demand for “Pure Milk for Providence.” 
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The committee appointed by the city 
found enough evidence to recommend 
the dismissal of the milk inspector and 
his assistant, and to advise legislation 
raising the standard of milk in Rhode 


Island. An ordinance was introduced 
in the Common Council. It passed the 
council but was killed in the Board of 
Aldermen .by the votes of four men, 
Two of these were members of the milk 
committee and all were said to be in- 
fluenced by political motives. 

This was a crushing blow but the 
women started the fight afresh. 

The city asked the state to do what it 
had failed to do for itself. A bill was 
introduced in the General Assembly 
placing the milk department in charge 
of the superintendent of the Board of 
Health, thus automatically removing the 
present inspector. The women brought 
all manner of pressure to bear on the 
Legislature to secure the passage of the 
bill and declared their intention of show- 
ing, in case the bill didn’t pass, why it 
had failed to do so. After a strenuous 
fight the bill was passed in February. 

The victory for pure milk was the 
first battle of the Housewives’ League. 
It has impressed merchants and manu- 
facturers that there are formidable anta- 
gonists of dirty and adulterated food in 
Providence. The women have assisted 
in cleaning up city bakeries and in se- 
curing the correct labeling of eggs. 


From the Providence Journal 
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Two REPORTS on needy widows 
in New York are fresh from the press. 
One is a preliminary statement by the 
New York State Commission on Relief 
for Widowed Mothers, an official body 
appointed under authority of the last 
Legislature, of which former Assembly- 
man Aaron J. Levy is chairman. This was 
issued in support of the widows’ allow- 
ance bill introduced in the Legislature 
by the commission, an outline of which 
was given in THe Survey last week. 
The bill did not pass. 

The full report of the state commis- 
sion, it is expected, will be issued in the 
course of a few weeks as a public docu- 
ment. A fuller analysis of it must await 
publication. 

The other is the Report of an Inves- 
tigation of Matters Relating to the Care, 
Treatment and Relief of Dependent 
Widows With Dependent Children in the 
city of New York, made by a voluntary 
committee. 

The major part of the voluntary re- 
port, written by Edward T. Devine, is 
given on pages 23-29 of this issue of 
Tue Survey, with a statement of the 
scope and purposes of the committee. 

The voluntary report is rendered by 
an executive committee of ten members 
appointed by the chairman, Frank 
Tucker, from a committee of twenty-two 
including representatives of the large 
relief societies of Greater New York. 
It was an outgrowth of the discussion of 
governmental aid to dependent families 
at the 1911 meeting of the New York 
City Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Its appointment antedates that 
of the state commission and its investi- 
gation was contemporaneous with that 
of the latter. 

The committee makes the following 
“findings and recommendations,” based 
on Dr. Devine’s report: - 

“1. The committee approves the sug- 
gestion that the fundamentally import- 
ant aims in dealing with dependent wid- 
owhood and orphanage should be: (1) 
the prevention of such conditions by 
prolonging the lives and increasing the 
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Ne: WIDOWS IN THE STATE 
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Photo by Abastenia St. Leger Eberle. 


A NEGRO SCRUBWOMAN 


The New York State Commission on Relief for Widowed Mothers found 
“that most such mothers, doing wage-earning work of the crudest sort, bending 
over laundry tubs, for instance, or crawling with wash rags in their hands over 
the dirty floors of office buildings in the late evening or in the early dark morn- 
ing, are unable to provide their children with the proper measure of the neces- 
saries of life.” The commission’s way out was a state pension. 

The voluntary committee found that the occupations of widowed mothers 
“are mainly characterized by long hours, severe physical strain, and either low 


wages or exceeding irregularity and uncertainty of employment.” 


The commit- 


tee’s way out is to prevent widowhood by prolonging the lives and increasing 
the working efficiency of men, to distribute the loss due to sickness and death of 
working men by a system of social insurance, and to furnish effective voca- 


tional training and guidance to children reaching working age. 


Pending the 


achievement of these ends, an adequate relief system. 


working efficiency of men; (2) the dis- 
tribution of loss due to sickness and 
death of working men by a system of so- 
cial insurance; and (3) effective voca- 
tional training and guidance of children 
reaching working age. 

“2. The committee recognizes the fact 
that pending the achievement of these 
results, there must remain a large place 
for an adequate relief system and a 
wise relief policy in dealing with wid- 
ows and their children. The need for 
relief will undoubtedly be diminished, 
but will not disappear when these other 
desirable results enumerated above shall 
have been secured. 

“3. The committee is of the opinion 
that children should not be removed 
from the personal care of their mothers 


for reasons of poverty alone; and that, 
when needed, adequate relief should be 
given to enable needy widows, qualified 
to train and care for children, to keep 
their children at home and to train and 
care for them. 

“4, The number of instances in which 
at the present time children are being 
separated from their mothers, in viola- 
tion of the principle stated above, is not 
as large as is commonly supposed. The 
Charities Department committed 5,767 
children during the year 1912. Of these 
861 were the children of widows. Of 
these 861 children our investigator re- 
ports that 190, in 100 different families, 
should clearly have been kept at home 
with their mothers, aid being given. III- 
ness on the part of mothers or their 


inability to control young children was 
recognized by our investigators as ade- 
quate reasons for commitment. In some 
cases such illness or inability to con- 
trol may have resulted from absence of 
adequate relief: It is possible, therefore, 
that the number of children of widows 
unwisely committed in 1912 may have 
been somewhat larger than 190, but, in 
any case, it could not have been much 
larger. 

“5. That 190 children, or a number 
somewhat larger than this, should have 
been separated from their mothers for 
poverty alone during 1912 is to be re- 
gretted. It indicates a lack of complete 
co-operation and effective action between 
the bureaus of dependent children and 
the societies giving or securing relief. 
The bureaus and the societies should 
immediately take steps to prevent the 
recurrence of this undesirable situation. 
Nevertheless it is our opinion that the 
relief of widows and their children in 
this city is more nearly adequately per- 
formed by the societies now engaged in 
this task than is any one of the import- 
ant duties assumed by the municipality 
or the State in the care of dependent 
classes such as, for instance, the pro- 
vision of sanatoria and hospitals for 
the tuberculous, or institutions for the 
feeble-minded; and is also more nearly 
adequate than is the relief for the poor 
from public funds in most of those lo- 
calities in which public outdoor relief 
still exists. 


“6, The number of children committed 
by reason of poverty alone is small in 
comparison with the number of children 
of widows already under the care of 
and receiving aid from relief societies- 
The proportionate increase in the work 
of these societies involved in preventing 
all commitments due to poverty alone 
would not be impossibly large. 

“7, However, both in caring for the 
widows and their children now under 
their care and for those who would be 
brought under their care if all undesir- 
able commitments were prevented, it is. 
recognized that a larger number of well 
trained agents and also more adequate 
relief funds are needed. 

“8. While a reasonable amount of 
work outside the home may be expected 
of a widow whose children are not of 
such numbers, ages, or conditions as 
to require her constant presence in the 
home, concerted effort should. be made 
to see that she is not overworked as 
to number of days; nor allowed to per- 
form labor demoralizing to health or 
character; nor underpaid because she 
is forced to accept whatever is offered 
in the way of employment. 


“9. We are not able to state from the 
investigation made by us, even approx- 
imately, what increase would be needed 
in the resources of relief societies to 
enable them to prevent undesirable com- 
mitments and to care adequately both 
for those now under their care and for 
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those who are now being unwisely com- 
mitted. We believe, however, that it 
would be possible to make a reasonably 
close approximation of the sums requir- 
ed. 

“10. It seems to us desirable that the 
societies concerned -should promptly 
make an inquiry as to the additional 
sums needed by them to enable them to 
aid adequately widows and their chil- 
dren needing aid in this city, and should 
endeavor promptly to secure assurance 
that such income will be forthcoming 
as needed. 

“11. As to what course should be fol- 
lowed if the societies should be unable 
to secure the sum needed, the members 
of this committee are divided in opinion. 
Some, under those circumstances, would 
favor the establishment of a public re- 
lief system, believing that the possible 
evils under such a system would be less 
serious than those now existing. Others 
would oppose the establishment of a 


public relief system, believing that its 


evils would outweigh any possible ad- 
vantages.” 

The report is signed by the chair- 
man, Frank Tucker, vice-president 
Provident Loan Society; Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., president Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor; Ed- 
ward T. Devine, director New York 
School of Philanthropy; Lee K. Frankel, 
sixth vice-president Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, formerly manager 
United Hebrew Charities; Homer Folks, 
secretary State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion; Arthur M. Howe, editorial Staff 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Michael J. Scan- 
lan, treasurer Superior Council of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul; Henry 
R. Seager, professor political economy 
Columbia University; Gaylord S. White, 
headworker Union Settlement; John A. 
Kingsbury, commissioner of public char- 
ities. Rabbi- Stephen S. Wise did not 
sign. 

The state commission reports that 
it has held more than one hundred hear- 
ings within the state, has observed on 
the ground the workings of widows’ pen- 
sion laws in five other states, has sent a 
representative abroad to study the social 
insurance and relief systems of Europe, 
has thoroughly questioned a large num- 
ber of the officials of private charitable 
societies and has carefully examined 
their records. 

This has disclosed “some 6,000 wid- 
owed mothers on the books of the pri- 
vate charity societies’ in New York 
city, and in institutions throughout the 
state “more than 2,000 children who 
have been taken away from widowed 
mothers for no other cause than that 
those mothers, though physically strong 
and morally worthy, have been unable to 
support them any longer either by earn- 
ing money of their own or by begging 
money from private charity societies.” 

The commission bases its recommen- 
‘dation of a widows’ pension law on the 


“fact, and” says the commission, “we 
emphasize that fact, that the private 
charities themselves are too poor to be 
able to rescue those widowed mothers, 
as a class, from poverty. Private char- 
ity, in this particular matter of the wid- 
owed mother, is today a failure.” 

The principle which the commission 
urges upon the Legislature, the report 
declares, is to remove needy’ widowed 
mothers from the category of paupers, 


iff SBOAAGY 
TRYST 


PITY THE POOR BILLBOARD 


An eight years’ battle for the regu- 
lation of billboards in St. Louis has 
just been won, although the com- 
panies are still fighting in the courts. 
In 1905 an ordinance limited the area 
of billboards to 500 square feet, their 
height to 14 feet and length to 50 feet. 
An injunction prevented enforcement 
until October last, when the compan- 
ies abandoned an appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri, which had upheld the right of 
the city to regulate. 

The companies then sought to have 
the 1905 ordinance changed so as to 
legalize existing conditions. But the 
newspapers and civic organizations 
hammered away on the other side and 
the city council declined to make any 
change in the law. 

The companies then applied to the 
federal courts for an injunction 
which has been denied. From this 
decision they are appealing to the 
United States Supreme Court. Mean- 
while, the city officials are free to en- 
force the law and the work of recon- 
structing the boards is beginning. 


following in the steps of Denmark. The 
report continues: 


, 


“The phrase is ‘widows’ pensions. 
The phrase is wrong. 

“A ‘pension’ commonly is for services 
already rendered. This ‘pension’ to a 
widowed mother is for services about to 
be rendered. 

“A ‘pension’ commonly continues till 
death. This ‘pension’ to a widowed 
mother ceases when. the reason for it 
ceases. 

“Tt is a salary granted to her by the 
state in return for which she undertakes 


to perform a certain present task of 
child-rearing. 

“If she somehow becomes prosperous, 
the salary stops. If she neglects her 
task, if she neglects her children, the sal- 
ary stops. When she completes her 
task, when the children are sixteen years 
of age, the salary stops. 

“She becomes an employe of the state 
and, when the occasion for her hiring 
has gone by, she is discharged, In the 
meantime she has performed for the 
state the most valuable type of service 
that can be performed for it by anybody. 

“In our bill, therefore, we have dis- 
carded the word ‘pensions’ and have used 
the word ‘allowances.’ ” 

The “one solid objection” to widows’ 
pensions which the commission has been 
able to find—that social insurance would 
make such -pensions unnecesary—“melts 
and vaporizes as soon as touched.” Nev- 
ertheless, the commission makes two an- 
swers to the objection: 


“(1) In the countries which have gone 
farthest into social insurance we still see 
the development of special measures of 
aid and protection for the children of 
widowed mothers. 

“(2) Many years, perhaps many dec- 
ades, will elapse before any system of 
universal compulsory insurance can be 
erected by. the Legislature of New York. 
It is a thing of the distant future.” 

The report is signed by twelve of the 
fifteen members of the commission. Of 
the five members from the Assembly, 
Messrs. Levy, McCue, Burr and Rozan 
signed; Thomas K. Smith did not. Of 
the three from the Senate, Messrs. Pol- 
lock, Griffin and Thomas all signed. Of 
the seven appointed by the governor to 
represent the public, five signed, John 
D. Lindsay, Dr, William I. Sorovitch, 
William Hard, Sophie Irene Loeb and 
Mrs. William Einstein; two, Ansley Wil- 
cox and E. Frank Brewster, did not 
sign. 

Mr. Brewster is a business man of 
Rochester. Mr. Wilcox, who is presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, is opposed to the bill as 
introduced. He states that the prelim- 
inary report was not given to him in 
its final form for signature, and that he 
first saw it as presented to the Legis- 
lature after it had been printed. He 
says: “There are a number of statements 
made in this preliminary report which I 
do not know to be correct, and some 
which I do not believe to be correct, so 
that I could not possibly have signed 
such a report in haste or without more 
inquiry and investigation.” 

It will be remembered that public out- 
door relief, of which widows’ pensions 
or allowances are now generally acknowl- 
edged to be one form, is common 
throughout New York state with the ex- 
ception of New York city including 
Brooklyn. The proposed widows’ pen- 
sion law was for the whole state. 


& 
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OOD HOUSING STANDARDS SET 
‘Cs IN GRAND RAPIDS 


THE LATEST cCITy to adopt a 
thorough-going housing code is Grand 
Rapids, Mich. It deals with all classes 
of dwellings—single-family, two-family 
and multiple, with hotels, asylums, clubs 
and other structures in which people 
live. Its provisions for proper lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation and protection 
against fire follow those in Veiller’s 
Model Housing Law. In some cases 
its standards are higher, as when 
it requires fireproof construction for 
all multiple dwellings of more than 
two stories or occupied by more than 
four families. In this it has seen 
the advantage Chicago secured when 
it raised—or lowered—the New York 
standard to three stories. Grand Rap- 
ids at present has but few multiple 
dwellings. Those that it may build in 
the future will provide not only for light 
and air and sanitation, but also for the 
safety of their occupants, little enough 
to require in a multiple dwelling which 
at best is but a makeshift as a home. 

Housing conditions in Grand Rapids 
at present were shown to be unusually 
good by a housing survey made by 
Udetta D. Brown last winter. There 
are, however, groups of old converted 
houses which are overcrowded with re- 
cent immigrants; occasional cheap and 
flimsy tenements that fill their lots, leay- 
ing no space for light and air when the 
adjoining lots are built upon; an in- 
creasing number of alley dwellings; and 
a few “apartment” houses that appeal 
now because of their modern conven- 
iences but which are sure to deteriorate 
rapidly if their number multiplies. It is 
the good fortune of Grand Rapids that 
the eyes of the people were opened be- 
fore these conditions became widespread. 


The report on the housing survey led 
to a demand for regulations that would 
prevent the growth of bad building hab- 
its and set good standards for the future. 
The survey had been made under the 
auspices of the housing committee of the 
Social Welfare Association. This com- 
mittee joined forces with the building 
committee of the Common Council and 
the mayor appointed representatives of 
various civic and social organizations to 
serve with them as a semi-official hous- 
ing council which held public hearings, 
secured the co-operation of city officials 
and of such bodies as the Association of 
Commerce, the Real Estate Board, and 
neighborhood improvement associations. 
Finally it presented to the council a 
code which was adopted. 

The weakest provisions of this code 
are those dealing with rear yards, which 
need be only 20 per cent of the depth 
and area of interior lots, and only 10 
per cent of corner lots. Minimums of 
25 feet and 15 feet respectively might 
well have been required. The required 
percentages are understandable in a city 


where nearly all lots at present are one 
hundred or more feet deep, but they in- 
vite trouble in. the future when land 
becomes more crowded and lot sub-di- 
vision begins. 

On the whole, the code is excellent 
and will safeguard the city against evils 
that are comparatively easy to prevent 
but difficult to cure. 


ELF-GOVERNING WELFARE 
LEAGUE OF PRISONERS 


“T SOLEMNLY PROMISE that I will 
do all in my power to promote in 
every way the true welfare of the 
men confined in Auburn Prison; that 
I will cheerfully obey the rules and 
regulations of the duly constituted 
prison authorities, and that I will en- 
deavor to promote friendly feeling, 


good conduct and fair dealing among 


both officers and men to the end that 
each man after serving the briefest 
possible term of imprisonment may go 
forth with renewed strength and cour- 
age to face the world again. All this 
I promise faithfully to endeavor; so 
help me God.” 


This oath was taken a few weeks ago 


_by forty-nine men prisoners standing 


with uplifted hands in the chapel of the 
New York State Prison at Auburn. 
These men had been élected in secret 
ballot by 1,350 of their fellow inmates 
to constitute the board of delegates of 
the new “Mutual Welfare League.” 

This league, the formation of which 
has been the work of the prisoners aided 
by Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman of 
the state commission on prison reform, 
is an experiment in enabling prisoners 
to fit themselves for a more self-con- 
trolled life outside prison by giving 
them greater control of their life inside. 

Only as the prisoners show that they 
can be trusted with power will the scope 
of the league be extended; but it has 
already demonstrated its usefulness to 
such an extent that the warden has given 
to its grievance committee the adminis- 
tration of the minor discipline of the 
prison. A similar league has been or- 
ganized among the 117 women in the 
women’s prison. 

At present the executive committee 
has charge of the formation of clubs, 
conduct of lectures, entertainments and 
other activities. A delegate is elected 
for six months and may be recalled. 

Any prisoner signing the rules and by- 
laws may become a member, but mem- 
bership is forfeited if his behavior is 
not satisfactory to the league. These 
rules were adopted by the men them- 
selves in open debate. The clause in 
the oath which calls for obedience to 
the authorities was not included in the 
original draft, but was inserted by the 
prisoners. The motto, “Do good, make 
good,” was chosen by the men. Many 
of the delegates are old and serious 
offenders, but they are men whose per- 
sonalities have impressed their fellow 
inmates. 


SURVEY EXHIBIT 


WipeELy published newspaper re- 
ports have told how a group of Italians 
destroyed or mutilated a score or more 
of the charts and photographs in an ex- 
hibit of social’survey findings at Morris- 
town, N. J. The incident has raised 
sharp questions as to exhibit functions 
and methods and goes to show that a 
specialized technique must be used in 
popular social propaganda. 

The newspaper dispatches indicated 
that the Italians who were angry be- 
cause the exhibit reflected on their man- 
ner and place of living, descended on 
the hall in a body and smashed things 
forthwith. Italian prejudice was aroused 
by the-misquoting of an incidental re- 


G survey OF THE MORRISTOWN 


mark in a public address. 


Beyond and behind this incident lie 
the issues which, for those who are giv- 
ing or planning surveys and exhibits, are 
of more importance. 

That Morristown with its environs is 
a satisfying place of residence is evi- 
denced. by its remarkable number of 
costly homes and beautiful estates. It 
has also an alert organization of busi- 
ness men, a “boosting” newspaper, and 
real estate men with typical real estate 
enterprise and viewpoint. There are also 
politics in Morristown, and a paternal 
“boss” of the large Italian colony. 

Added to these forces for arousing a 
suspicious and alert “public pride,” is the 
important fact that Morristown is a small 
city so that nearly everybody knows 
everybody else and. photographs need 
not be labeled with names and addresses 
to secure quick identification. Moreover, 
pride in having the whole family photo- 
graphed is easily dissipated by a neigh- 
bor’s careless or insinuating remark. 
Then, too, in statistics for a city of this 
size (12,500) small errors or unqualified 
figures loom large in proportion to the 
totals. 

These, doubtless, were factors in the 
objections raised by prominent critics 
outside the Italian colony. The Board 
of Health, for example, challenged the 
statement that Morristown’s death rate 
is 50 per cent higher than New York 
city’s and at their next meeting showed 
clearly enough that Morristown’s two 
hospitals and the use of the city by in- 
valid visitors increased its death rate. 
They held that deaths of non-residents 
should not be charged to Morristown’s 
account, and they demonstrated that on 
a truer basis of comparison the death 
rates of the two cities are about the 
same. 

Again, in the school report of the sur- 
vey, it was stated that 12 per.cent of all 
the children in the public schools were 
on part time and that of every entering 
class only one pupil in three graduates 
from the grammar school. The Board 
of Education showed in rebuttal that if 
“part time” had been accurately defined 


/ 


Common Welfare 


it would have showed that very little 
time was actually lost; and that the per- 
centage of graduates was based on a 
comparison of the eighth grade enroll- 
ment with the first grade enrollment of 
the same year, which was a marked in- 
crease over the first grade enrollment 
eight years ago when the present gram- 
mar pupils first entered school. 

Most important of all, perhaps, in the 
Morristown lessons was the lack of an 
organized body of local public opinion 
to back up the findings, favorable or 
unfavorable. The survey was made by 


the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 


sions at the instance of a small group of 
Morristown ministers. The material 
was collected, the exhibit was set up and 
the public was invited to see it and hear 
it interpreted without preparation be- 
yond a preliminary advertising cam- 
paign which centered in a slogan of 
“What is the Matter with Morristown?” 

Naturally enough, the public did not 
feel that this was their survey. When the 
facts were challenged the few who were 
in charge had to bear the brunt of the 
whole thing. Related to this was a lack 
of general understanding of the spirit 


_and purpose of the survey which led to 
-misinterpretations of it by both individ- 


uals and important groups. 

The following comment on the situa- 
tion is made by a man who has had wide 
experience collecting exhibit material 
for social uses and in “getting over” that 
material to whole communities: 


“The Morristown incident does not 


mean that there should be any _ hesi- 


tancy about revealing local conditions. 
The very keynote of the social sur- 
vey is publicity, but the publicity 
should be educational and constructive, 
which means that it shall be so 
handled that the least amount of irri- 
tation will be aroused and the greatest 
amount of fesponsiveness will be cul- 
tivated. The exhibit is~probably~ the 
best single medium for presenting the 
survey findings in attractive and con- 
vincing fashion to the community. 
“The exhibit in relation to a survey 


will not only report the findings but is 


‘ 


¥ 


. 


expected also to facilitate community 
understanding and support of the same. 
Thus the exhibit of survey results should 
be more than a billboard statement of 
bare fact. A constructive program or 
suggested remedy should go with an ac- 
count of a bad condition. Then again, 
a simple fact, however accurate and 
complete in itself, may be entirely 
without significance or even mislead- 
ing unless its meaning or the qual- 
ifying facts are also stated. For in- 
stance, the public officials may not satis- 
factorily dispose of garbage, but the ex- 
hibit of a survey cannot ignore the fact 
that the city officials lack authority, or 
funds, or public support, or whatever it is 
which the surveyor may have discovered 
as the reason back of the deficiency.” 


In spite of the unexpected outcome in 
Morristown there is already assurance 
that even the undesired publicity will be 
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TIME EXPOSURES éy HINE 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


Py 


The two youngsters at the mill gate assured Mr. Hine they were 12 years 


» old, 


“Pinky” was particularly sure of it and his mother bore him out. 


Twelve is the meager minimum working age fixed by Alabama law. 


But the 


school record, disconcertingly enough, showed him barely eight. 
Other school records, family Bibles and life insurance policies in Huntsville 
testified to five children of 8 and 10 years at work; to 13 who had started to 


work before they were 12. 


The bigger boys in the panel work. for the same company, But they are in 
its mill in New England where the minimum age is 14 and most of the 
children, Mr. Hine found, are 16 or over. 

Both pictures are of employes (the diminutive form of employes has not 
yet been coined) of the Merrintack Manufacturing Company which has mills 


at Huntsville, Ala., and Lowell, Mass. 


fruitful of results. It is impossible that 
garbage disposal should be a chief sub- 
ject of conversation on Sunday evening 
at the exclusive club in the town without 
some helpful reaction. 

New Jersey has furnished a similar 
incident the past month. The tubercu- 
losis exhibit of the State Board of 
Health was roundly condemned by a 
woman in a small town who found her 
small rooms and her large family held 
up in a stereopticon picture as an ex- 
ample of how not to live. 

Dr. Millard Knowlton, director of 
tuberculosis work for the board, writes 
Tue Survey that this picture was taken 
in conformity with his practice of using 
local pictures in each community, that he 
secured permission to take the picture 
and that he used it to show crowded con- 
ditions. The mother and her eleven 
children were all in the one picture, beds 
for the eleven were packed tightly into 
one room, the parents sleeping in the 
room adjoining. The mother’s objec- 
tion, he has since learned, came from her 
misunderstanding of the point of the pic- 
ture, which she believed was being made 
the basis of a plea for relief, which she 
resented. The family income is $25 a 
week and Dr. Knowlton has been told 
that steps to improve conditions were 
taken immediately after the exhibition. 


LD AGE PENSIONS BROACHED 
IN CANADA 


OLD AGE PENSIONS for Canada 
were shelved by “the government” in the 
Canadian House of Commons, While 
the measure was introduced by the op- 
position evidently to test the govern- 
ment’s attitude and put it on record, yet 
the debate marks the beginning of the 
agitation. 

In advocating an initiative of the pen- 
sion system it was said: “We give as- 
sistance to railways and steamship com- 
panies, to the steel companies, and coal 
corporations, but the time had arrived 
when a step, even though a short step, 
might well be taken by Canada in the 
direction of old age pensions”; “while 
$3,000,000 is paid out for housing the 
poor, an annual outlay of $7,000,000 
would suffice to pension the aged’; “the 
special commission of the House of 
Commons had presented evidence to 
prove that under present conditions it 
is impossible for the average workman 
in Canada to put anything aside for his 
old age.” 

In “adjourning the debate,” the finance 
minister while disclaiming the idea that 
old age pensions would discourage 
thrift and admitting that the discussion 
had already passed “the academic 
stage,” contended that it had not reach- 
ed the legislative stage, because “there 
was no great body of pronounced senti- 
ment calling for action.” 
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HE SWING OF THE PENDULUM ON SEX HYGIENE 
—BY WILLIAM F. SNOW, M. D., 


GENERAL SECRETARY. AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Eight states make venereal dis- 
ease a bar to marriage: Michigan 
1899), Indiana (1905), Utah 
(1905), Washington (1909), and 
the following four in 1913: North 
Dakota, Oregon, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. 

Of these eight, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania name only “a trans- 
missible disease’; the other six 
mention venereal disease specific- 
ally as a bar. 

Indiana, Michigan, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Pennsylvania do not re- 
quire a medical certificate. The 
remaining three—North Dakota, 
Oregon and Wisconsin require a 
medical certificate. 


On Marcu 17 the Assembly of 
the New Jersey state Legislature passed 
the following bill, which now goes to 
the senate for consideration: 


“The teaching of sex hygiene or 
sexology, and the distribution of any 
books or pamphlets in which such sub- 
jects are treated or discussed, in any 
school receiving any portion of the 
moneys appropriated for the support 
of public schools is hereby prohibited.” 


It was to be expected that the break- 
ing down of the age-long silence of 
public opinion upon the social hygiene 
problems, would lead to some undesir- 
able publicity and ill-considered efforts 
to promote unsound propaganda upon 
sex education and the white slave traffic. 
But social hygiene agencies were not 
prepared for the sudden swinging of the 
pendulum to the extreme of unguarded 
publicity which has recently been demon- 
strated by harmful books, plays, moving 
picture films, and lectures. 

This New Jersey bill illustrates the 
inevitable reaction which is taking place. 
It is unfortunate that the pendulum has 
swung from the extreme of silence to 
this extreme of unlimited discussion 
without time for the development of a 
constructive program for action. It will, 
however, be still more unfortunate if the 
pendulum is allowed to swing back again 
to its old position of silence, enforced 
under certain conditions by law. 

In obtaining accurate weighings in 
chemistry and physics, the scientist de- 
termines what he calls the “null point” 
by noting the extremes to which the in- 
dicator of the scales swings in a number 
of oscillations back and forth across 
the register. From this data he calcu- 
lates the exact weight. 

In a similar fashion the American 
Social Hygiene Association and other 
social agencies are trying to weigh the 
results of social hygiene efforts in var- 
ious parts of the United States in order 
to determine the advisable educational 
methods to be adopted.. Hasty or ill- 


considered actions such as are indicated 
by the New Jersey bill as quoted above, 
or by the Wisconsin so-called “eugenics” 
marriage law, are calculated to retard 
real progress. The proposed New Jer- 
sey law would seem to be unnecessary 
and unwise. The Wisconsin law illus- 
trates how a good principle can be ren- 
dered largely ineffective through incor- 
poration in an impractical law. 

Owing to the vicissitudes of legisla- 
tion the Wisconsin bill became a law 
with several fatal defects and its con- 
stitutionality was challenged. <A_ test 
case was brought in one of the lower 
courts, and the decision was against-the 
law. The public impression has thus 
been gained that this was a decision of 
the Supreme Court and accordingly dis- 
poses of this type of legislation. 

The facts are that the case has not yet 
gone to the State Supreme Court, and, in 
the meantime, is being operated under 


a decision of the attorney general, who 


has ruled that the legal interpretation 
of the phrase “recognized clinical and 
laboratory tests of scientific search” 
requires only those methods of examina- 
tion which the average reputable physic- 
ian in general practice understands and 
iS equipped to apply. 

It should be made clear to the public 
that this is not a type law, and that no 
one having a practical knowledge of the 
benefits a health certificate for marriage 
might accomplish, and a general under- 
standing of the technical and expensive 
methods of laboratory diagnosis of ve- 
nereal diseases, would endorse it as 
workable. 

Physicians are required to sign a cer- 
tificate which virtually requires a posi- 
tive “yes” or “no” answer as to the 
existence of venereal infection in any 
form. This certificate reads as follows: 

I, (mame of physician), being a 
legally licensed physician, do certify 
that I have this day of ; 

19 , carefully and thoroughly exam- 

ined (name of person), having applied 

the recognized clinical and laboratory 
tests of scientific search and find him 
to be free from all venereal diseases 
so nearly as can be determined. 
(signature of physician). 


A maximum fee of three dollars is 
specified for this certificate: When a 
“dispute or disagreement” arises regard- 
ing the findings of the physician, the 
state hygienic laboratory may be called 
upon to make laboratory examinations, 
but this assistance is not provided in 
ordinary cases. Indigent persons may 
apply to the county physicians. 

Thus it is evident that technically only 
those who are adjudged too poor to pay 
three dollars, and those who have no 
confidence in the judgment of their 
physicians, are offered state aid. This 


means in practice, of course, that the 
law undertakes to set the fee which shall 
be charged for a specified expensive and 
difficult examination, and then says to 
men desiring to marry, “You must find 
physicians willing to give you a certifi- 
cate under these conditions or you can- 
not marry.” 

Aside from the absurdly low fee and 
the unwisdom of attempting to legislate 
upon fees at all, there is a very real ob- 
jection to the law because the modern 
laboratory tests for venereal diseases are 
based upon a difficult and expensive tech- 
nique, which few physicians understand 
or are equipped to apply. Consequently, 
if they are to fill out the certificate as 
specified, in good faith, and thus escape 
the penalty. which would be enforced 
under a strict interpretation of the law, 
they must send their applicants to pri- 
vate laboratories at a minimum cost of 
probably fifteen to fifty dollars. The 
penalty referred to reads as follows: 


“Any physician who shall knowingly 
and wilfully make any false statement 
in the certificate provided for in sub- 
section 1 of this section shall be guilty 
of perjury and upon conviction shall 
be punished as for perjury, and a con- 
viction under this subsection shall re- 
voke the license of such physician to 
practice in this state.” 


The Wisconsin Medical Journal, com- 
menting editorially upon the law, 
summed up the situation thus: “The 
medical profession has been and always 
will be ready to do whatever lies within 
its power to lessen the ravages of the 
venereal diseases, and the theory of the 
eugenic marriage bill might well receive 
our hearty endorsement, but in its pres- 
ent form the act asks impossibilities of 
the medical profession and the only 
loophole of escape is through insincer- 
ity and evasion. This is an intolerable 
situation, and the united profession 
should rise in protest. But as the state 


-has seen fit to enact this law, let it, and 


not the overburdened medical profes- 
sion, devise and provide ways and means 
of catrying it into effect.” As the mat- 
ter now stands if the law is construed by 
the Supreme Court strictly as written it 
is impractical for the reasons given 
above, if it is construed in accordance 
with the Attorney General’s opinion it 
will fail to give the requisite protection. 
Ten states during the past few years 
have passed legislation bearing on the 
principles represented by this law and 
the proposed New Jersey law. The in- 
tention of the author in one instance to 
safeguard marriage from the tragedies 
of preventable disease is excellent, but 
the law is impracticable. The inten- 
tion of the author in the other instance 
to safeguard children and indirectly the 
public from unsound sex-education prop- 
aganda is also excellent, but the pro- 
posed law will not accomplish that pur- 
pose and may seriously retard desirable 
educational work in this field. 


COL. THOMAS H. PERKINS 


Who gave his estate a 
century ago, for the edu- 


cation of the blind. blind. 


THE TOWER, FROM ACROSS THE CHARLES RIVER 


DR. SAMUEL G. HOWE 


Inventor of the new 
system of teaching the 


MAIN TOWER AND GIRLS’ CLOSE 


Beauty for Blind Eyes 


Indoors 


ERKINS INSTITUTION is an 
‘Snstitution” indeed,—one of 
the boasts of Boston. It 
achieved world-wide fame near- 

ly three generations ago, but the point 
of special interest to which this article 
is addressed is the feat that has been 
accomplished in transplanting the great 
institution. This octogenarian, with all 
its widespread growth, with all its deep- 
rooted. associations of locality flourish- 
ing like an ancient oak, has been moved 
without maiming a single bough, with- 
out cutting a single rootlet. 

The great sea-faring merchant-prince 
who had pushed Boston’s commerce as 
far as China and the East Indies, and 
to the West Indies and South America, 
Thomas Handasyd Perkins, gave a cen- 
tury ago his home estate for the hous- 
ing of the new education for the blind. 
Originally intended for all sorts of de- 
fectives, the method was then but newly 
invented by Samuel Gridley Howe, a 
singular young Boston doctor, freshly re- 
turned from participating in an ill-fated 
revolt of the Greeks inspired by Lord 


and Out at Perkins Institution 


by f. Fd. Clement 


Byron. It was not until middle-age that 
Dr. Howe became the husband of Julia 
Ward. Their honeymoon was a tour 
through Europe in which his triumph 
in the training of Laura Bridgman had 
made ready for him among all classes 
and in every land some such a reception 
as awaited Franklin after his demon- 
stration that lightning is electricity. 


Perkins’ Early Fame 


Thereafter, the Perkins Institution 
was the Mecca of all European tour- 
ists. Lafayette visited it. No less a 
pen than that of Charles Dickens gave 
it the best “write-up” the Institution has 
since received. Thackeray and Jenny 
Lind, Kossuth, Carl Schurz and his com- 
panions of the Revolution of ’48,—any 
stripe of revolutionist found Dr. Howe 
a keen and active sympathizer. John 
Brown of Ossawatamie and a thousand 
other celebrities have joined the pro- 


cessions winding down the stairs from 
the Institution’s reception-room to the 
Howe family dining-room. 

This much of history is necessary to 
an understanding of the difficulty and 
delicacy of the work of transferring the 
plant to a new site. Sentimental ties 
had to be ruptured, historical associa- 
tions, personal memories sacrificed. The 
whole brilliant career of the Perkins In- 
stitution had been passed on this his- 
toric height where stood the battery 
that forced British authority to evacuate 
the rebel capital of New England. And 
the institution had had but two direc- 
tors, Dr. Howe, and after him his son- 
in-law, Michael Anagnos, a Greek 
brought home from the campaign with 
Byron. 

The whole institution, wherever and 
whatever it may be, is and must be 
Howe’s monument. But there were 
some special interests of his, studies in- 
troduced, systems worked out, regula- 
tions and practices stressed as vital to 
the school, policies of administration 
and principles of pedagogy insisted on, 
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which may be said to have character- 
ized his administration, and again others 
which characterized Mr. Anagnos’ term 
as director. These have all been most 
loyally and piously safeguarded. Along 
with everything that was precious in the 
venerable Institution at South Boston, 
amid all the multifarious detail and 
enormous labor incident to the transfer 
to Watertown, busts and paintings rep- 
resenting Dr. Howe and Director Anag- 
nos have been installed in their new 
places of honor. The lineaments of 
Mr. Anagnos, sculptured in terra cotta, 
or concrete, form part of the decoration 
of the kindergarten which he loved so 
devotedly and left so munificently en- 
dowed. 

In contrast with the aesthetic evolu- 
tion of Perkins in its superb new home, 
the old tinder-box ex-hotel in which it 
was housed in South Boston appears in 
memory like a homely, serviceable chrys- 
alis for its splendid new birth and ex- 
pansion. But there has been no break 
with the past in essentials,—neither in 
things pedagogical, nor in things spir- 
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Even the vast, old-fashioned, re- 


itual. 
volving globe, in appearance the ances- 
tor of all its kind, teaching geography 
through touch instead of sight, which 


stood in entrance hall-way so many 
years at South Boston, presents its 
burly form and offers genial welcome 
to faithfully returning corporation mem- 
bers as of yore. The teachers took 
weeks from their vacation, summer be- 
fore last, to pack up cherished heir- 
looms among the furniture of the old 
home,—a touching testimony of the 
esprit de corps that pervades the hard- 
working teaching body, for whom “Ser- 
vice” is part of their compensation. 


The New Perkins 


And now the work is crowned with 
a new Perkins, a stately monument of 
all the “Service” that has gone into 
four score years and two. Dr. Howe 
began his work by gathering first a few 
feeble-minded children in his father’s 
house in Boston because his interpreta- 
tion of “noblesse oblige” did not admit 
of his taking money in medical practice. 
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The present director, Edward E. Allen, 
only the third in all these years, holds 
the high chivalric emprise of “Service” 
like his predecessors. He has achieved 
a million-dollar plant for his school of 
three hundred pupils and teachers. The 
outlay for plant in similar institutions 
runs, in this country, from $1200 to 
$2500 per capita. Allen has no misgiv- 
ings over his per capita of $3000. It 
means that Perkins is to live up to its old 
standing as the model establishment of 
its kind for the country and for the 
world. 
In place of the dear old fire-trap bar- 
racks in Boston’s east end, in cramped 
grounds closely begirt with slums, an 
extended series of buildings architec- 
turally beautiful, grouped about a lofty 
Gothic tower with a chime of English 
bells, spreads for fully 1600 feet along a 
high plateau on the banks. of the Charles 
River five miles from the city at Water- 
town. Its thirty-five acres were mostly 
the estate surrounding a mansion de- 
stroyed by fire a few years ago, The 
avenue of fine old trees which led up 
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MICHAEL ANAGNOS 


The Greek who became second di- 
rector of Perkins Institution 


to it serves admirably for fitting ap- 
proach to the new institution. About 
20 acres are kept for playground space. 
A natural pond is another ornament 
for the grounds, and enters aptly into 
a basic scheme of the new education 
for the blind —out-door sports and life 
for the pupils. The first total impres- 
sion of low buildings and high tower, 
is somewhat like that across the Cam- 
pagna, from the train, of a little old 
Italian city huddled around its campan- 
ile or its cathedral. 

As you approach, you discover that 
the buildings are English, of the Tudor 
Gothic style. The group of college-like, 
low structures of brick, simply but ar- 
tistically designed and finished, arranged 
form quadrangles, ~cloisters and 
closes, may be “compared to the Vicars’ 
Close at Wells in England,” according 
to the techniéal description given by the 
architect, R. Clipston Sturgis, of Boston. 


The Cottage System 


But the choice of this building-plan 
was not determired only by aesthetic 
considerations, although such considera- 
tions have had large place in Mr. Al- 
len’s mind. “The matter of environ- 
ment is a basic one in the education of 
the blind to which too much attention 
and study cannot be paid,” he says. 
“The environment of both teacher and 
pupil, who are mutually dependent for 
results, must be stimulative. It must 
supply every known agency to encourage 
efficiency. The influence of such asso- 
ciation for the enrichment of the intel- 


lect and the liberation of the spirit may 


be prodigious.” At the same time, Mr. 
Allen keeps his feet solidly on the 
ground, The practical use and conven- 
ience and material advantages of his 
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plans for the new school went hand-in- 
hand with the aesthetic and spiritual 
outlook. He insisted upon the cottage 
principle in the housing of pupils, rath- 
er than a dormitory massing of inmates, 
by so much preventing the entrance into 
their life of germs of the “institution 
taint.” Mr. Allen had already made a 
brilliant success of the rebuilding of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind and 
his fine plant at Overbrook, near Phila- 
delphia, with its splendid upland site 
and great out-of-door spaces for ath- 
letics, and is novel and colorful archi- 
tecture in Hispano-American Mission 
style, was the furthest advance, up to 
its date, of the new departure away 
from the type hitherto of such institu- 
tions. But in embodying the cottage 
system at the new Perkins at Water- 
town, he himself considers that he has 
made another step in advance and has 
left behind even the Pennsylvania 
school of his earlier pride. 


The Closes 


The cottages at Watertown, though 
as completely distinct as if they were 
detached houses, are in fact, for the sake 
of economy in space and in construc- 
tion, built with continuous exterior 
walls, in groups of four cottages each. 
One group is for the boys and one for 
the girls. of the upper school; and an- 
other group for the lower or kinder- 
garten school. The last-named group 
differs in interior plan from the upper- 
school group, in that, on account of the 
tender age of its inmates, the school- 
rooms are under the same roof with the 
living and sleeping rooms. The cot- 
tages of the upper school form two 
“closes,’—an architectural as well as an 
ecclesiastical term—or quadrangles, 
with a broad street-like path down the 
middle of each close. 


Thes open, bright, homelike closes, one 
for girls and one for boys,—purposely 


separated from one another by the whole 


distance and mass of the main building 
with the tower—are found in practice 
to be the favorite ground for the 
rendezvous of students after school- 
hours. With the whole beautiful tract 
as big as Boston Common, with old 
trees, and summer breezes from the river 
at their option, still the girls at least are 
apt to group themselves on their re- 
spective doorsteps to receive calls from 
the other cottages, or to walk up and 
down the wide concrete path bordered 
with nasturtiums. 

You enter one of the eight cottages, 
either in the boys’ wing, or in that of 
the girls, and you step into a living- 
room most generous in floor-space, with 
piano and lounges, easy-chairs and open 
fire-place, and flowers and _ tasteful 
draperies at the windows, all with much 
the air of a gentlemen’s club, or the 
sitting-room of well-to-do college room- 
mates. 


There is an equally spacious dining- 
room off the hall with three or four 
round tables, and certain of the pupils, 
chosen in turn, are waiting on the tables, 
as certain others in turn, will, when the 
meal is over, wash and dry and put 
away the dishes. Part of the training 
of the school is in this contributory 
house-keeping, just as another part of 
its influence is brought to bear in the 


cheer and elegance of the rooms and 
the habits of well-bred people at table. 

Upstairs, in the bed-rooms and bath- 
rooms of these eight cottages, the ap- 
pearance and scale of comfort and good 
taste are the same downstairs. 
Every pupil must take the shower-bath 
every day. Students at Harvard and at 
Wellesley have the same sort of sleep- 
ing-rooms, and furniture, little knick- 
knacks on the bureaus, photographs on 
the walls——all are quite the same. 
Though not seeing them, the pupils 
know they are there, and feel their in- 
fluence. It was touching to see pen- 
nants and trophies of class games all 
bearing, besides specific numbers and 
initials, the head of a goat, signifying 
that they all about 
things ! 


as 
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The Library 


To describe adequately the main build- 
ing and its tower, and the history and 
significance of the libraries, where are 
kept Dr. Howe’s raised-letter reprints 
of standard works on English literature 
and Mr. Anagnos’s bibliographical col- 
lection; to tell of the object-teaching 
museum of birds and animals, and the 
historical relics, would alone take a 
whole paper. There are, besides, two 
beautiful halls. The smaller might be 
called the chapel, but is rather a choir, 
for rehearsing choral music which has 
taken the place of the former orchestral 
training. This hall is a perfect gem of 


design and finish. Its carven ornament 
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on the edges and corners of the benches 
is one of the embellishments which the 
blind can feel as they find their way to 
their places. Adjoining in the same 
vestibule beneath the great tower, is the 
large hall for public assemblages. The 
platform is backed by the organ, and is 
also fitted up to be used as a stage for 
dramatic performances. 

Into the basement of the central 
building runs a great tunnel which not 
only brings supplies to the cottages and 
workshops, and heat and power from 
the power-house down by the river, but 
_ affords a dry and warm and lighted 
passage-way for pupils in case of severe 
storms. In the basement, too, as the 
slope of the hillside gives light and air, 
are the gymnasium and the great swim- 
ming pool with every latest device, 
many peculiarly adapted to sightless 
bathers. 


The Great Tower 


All this is at the foot of the great 
monumental tower and is ventilated 
through its core. 

It is a common thing to hear visitors 
remark, “What good does this do the 
blind if they do not see it?” The truth 
is that the blind have a very real sense 
of its presence and its effect, of its as- 
sertion of dignity in the Institution, of 
its influence on the spirits and self-re- 
spéct of the teachers they depend on for 
their own cheerfulness, progress, and 
content. There is a literal physical con- 
nection in their consciousness too, of 
hearing the chimes from _ the tower. 
But there is a subtler and a more pene- 
trating influence from the tower. It is 
easily conceivable that all concerned 
with the institution hold up their heads 
as being in their measure the function- 
aries of some noble edifice, some great 
public center. This sense of dignity and 
well-being cannot but react on their 
feelings and deepen their devotion, af- 
fect their habits and manners of thought 


CARTOUCHE OF THE SEAL OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, ON THE WEST FRONT OF 
THE MAIN BUILDING 


and speech. It is the majestic sign of 
all the spiritual influences which make 
over the pupils of the school from shy, 
depressed, often neurotic, sufferers into 
independent units of society, self-re- 
specting because despite handicap, they 


are contributing their share to the 
world’s work. 
To one approaching this towered 


building, it seems alive with piano-tink- 
ling: it is the piano-teaching, and the 
teaching of piano-tuning. Seventy-three 
pianos are the necessary equipment of 
the school. There is no sure livelihood 
for the blind boy or girl in learning 
an instrument of the orchestra. But 
there are remarkable records of blind 
pianists from this school, who have 
won triumphs in competition with the 
seeing, both in teaching and in tuning. 
The accomplished head teacher of 
music at Perkins now for many years, 
is a graduate with highest honors of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, E. J. Gardener.. His work is 
primarily with the great chorus of the 
Institution, which performs annually 
the well-known oratorios and other of 
the best classical musical compositions ; 
it has nothing to do with music of a 
lower order. 

Pupils gifted with the sense of tune 
are taught from their entrance to read 
music by the raised points of the Braile 
system of musical notation. It is pa- 
thetically curious to see the ranks of the 
boys and girls standing in the stalls or 
benches of the beautiful choir-hall, all 
with their fingers on the line of dots 
they are to sing, and each part of the 
choir waiting till the forefinger follow- 
ing along the lines strikes the note at 
which tenors or altos, as the case may 
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be, are to enter. The singing is done 
with evident enjoyment and intelligence, 
and the body of tone is singularly full 
and fresh. It is a significant fact, and 
one full of suggestion and psychological 
interest, that year after year, steadily 
as a law of nature, the girls who can 
take part in this sort of production of 
classical music outnumber the boys 
about two to one. 


The Interior Beauty 


This high taste and accomplishment 
in music has always given an atmo- 
sphere of refinement and cultivation to 
Perkins Institution. Now the latest ad- 
ministration has added that of a beauti- 
ful and dignified housing. An ex- 
quisite sense of something a little above 
the common-place, something of a 
touch of elegance within and without, in 
living-rooms and bed-rooms and even 
bath-rooms, as well as in the main 
building’s noble halls and corridors, is 
everywhere in the vistas, in the air. It 
is even underfoot, in the red*Spanish 


tiling, decked with an ofnamental cen- 
ter of blue and green tiles here and 
there, and at the crossing of the axes of 
the main building. The slight irregu- 
larity and unevenness of these tiles, as 
if here and there somewhat worn down 
by human feet, must make a direct ap- 
peal to the supersensitive touch of the 
blind, when even seeing people feel it. 
It is the type of the sort of loving 
thought and provision for these sensi- 
tive afflicted ones for whose benefit and 
encouragement the Institution exists. 

Mr. Allen has proved himself suf- 
ficiently a practical and forceful man 
with this million-dollar plant to his cred- 
it, planned and nursed along by him- 
self from the first selection of the site, 
which one day caught his eye from a 
railroad train on the opposite side of 
the Charles. He was an athletic trophy- 
winner in college and went directly from 
there to the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind in Lon- 
don, founded by Dr. F. J. (now Sir 
Francis) Campbell, where the kernel of 
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the system is physical vitality and cour- 
age cultivated in out-of-door sports. 
After some years as assistant at old 
Perkins, opportunity came to translate 
his ideas into action in reconstructing 
the Pennsylvania school at Overbrook. 
There is no questioning the sound prac- 
tical sagacity of one holding such a rec- 
ord of things done. Such a man does 
not necessarily exclude utilitarian and 
common sense considerations, when he 
fixes his mind on the ideal and _ philo- 
sophical and spiritual ends toward 
which humanitarian work aims. 

We must therefore believe him speak- 
ing his conviction as an expert, as a 
man of life-long training and distin- 
guished achievement, when he lays 
down such a principle as this: “In- 
heritance and environment are the two 
factors in life. Our pupils’ inheritance 
we cannot change. It is often of the 
poorest; hence, the environment must 
be good enough to balance; in fact it 
can hardly be too good.” One cannot 
question his deep and close personal 
sympathy with the objects of his care 
after reading this from his pen: 
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“The tragedy of blindness is not the 
inability to see; it is the dread of de- 
pendence, of poverty and want and the 
pauper’s grave. Childhood looks not so 
far ahead; but young blind men and 
women, however cheerful they may gen- 
erally appear, too often yield to periods 
of depression. It is but natural the 
outlook should be dark and foreboding. 
The wonder is this is so often and so 
readily relieved. Blindness borrows 
trouble; its victims are overcome by 
self-pity. I have seen the free 
courageous exuberant spirit of scholar- 
ship arise as the result of success on 
the playground and the athletic field. 
The work of successfully educating the 
blind has got to be founded upon the 
playground.” 

Just before Mr. Allen assumed his 
post, the board of trustees of the Per- 
kins Institution sent him to Europe to 
study existing establishments of the 
same class. In Germany he found that 
we have much to learn from the Ger- 
mans, but he also saw much that revolted 
his American soul. It hurt his feelings 
to see blind pupils left unkempt in per- 
sonal appearance, in the coarsest, clum- 
siest cast-off clothes and _ prohibited 
from wearing linen collars. Hence he 
wrote: 

“The American sees abroad survivals 
with which he is happily far less en- 
¢umbered. He rejects the settled dictum 
that all the blind must be brought to the 
¢ommon level of the handicraft trade, 
and ‘that practically all are bound to be 
always objects of charity, and hence 
must be treated as subjects of it while 
still school children—brought to an in- 
stitution and reared there in an atmo- 
sphere of blindness, with not only no 


probability of release, but rather the sure 
prospect of living and dying there. 
Where I found this thing it made me 
sad and resentful. Perhaps it was good 
business, but I could not reconcile my- 
self to the inevitableness of it.” 


It is pleasant to contemplate a man 
with such breadth and depth of idea and 
faith and aspiration at the head of.a 
great and growing institution, now com- 
pletely covering its field and ready to 
meet the expansion of it as New Eng- 
land grows. He knows the detailed 
cost of every meal of the pupils per 
capita. He can tell you what the rushes 
cost for the bottoming of chairs, as well 
as how the majesty and dignity of the 
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Gothic tower that he watched building 
in concrete inch by inch, gets down in- 
to the consciousness of the sightless 
youths and maidens as a real presence 
and an uplifting influence. It is good 
to see, too, that his step is springy, his 
eye bright,— and that he carries no 
superfluous weight, his shoulders being 
as broad again as his waist-girth,—the 
build of a champion, in fact. His spirit 
is still that which produced at Over- 
brook what might have been called a 
sunburst on the future education of the 
blind. 


“We, at Overbrook,’ he said at that 
time, “are charged with being optim- 
ists. We are optimists and most for- 
tunately are.we so. Were we otherwise 
our work would languish, and there 
would be little outcome. Our working 
theory does not attempt to minimize 
blindness, but rather regards it as a 
heavy affliction and handicap, the ef- 
fects of which can be overcome only by 
bringing to bear every favorable means 
and influence that ingenuity can find or 
devise. The blind themselves must be 
strong and brave and fully alive to the 
difficulties of the task before them.’ 
Their leaders must be optimists with the 
resiliency of youth.” 


Thus is completed the chain of spirit-' 
ual influences,—first the healthy body. 
and the daring use of it, then the cul-. 
ture of the mind, and all the while the 
daily, hourly, constant, influence of the 
home-life of refinement, of education,. 
good manners, kindness, mutual helpful-. 
ness. 

In short, to sum up the spiritual in- 
fluence of Perkins in the words of Di- 
rector Allen: 


“The principle which the Perkins In- 
stitution is now able to emphasize 
throughout is that the test of education 
lies less in what one knows than in how 
one can adjust oneself to society; that, 
while it is easy to instruct the young 
blind, it is difficult to train them so as 
to hold their own in the world. A rea- 
son for this difficulty lies in the tendency 
of the seeing to underrate the capabili- 
ties of the blind; another, in the natural 
proneness of the blind to magnify this ° 
‘prejudice of the seeing’ and to mini- 
mize the influence of their own exertions 
in overcoming it. The Perkins Insti- 
tution must be a living, working demon- 
stration of the power of the young 
blind not only to do this but also to ap- 
pear and act like other people,—really 
a continuous exhibition. To this end 
the best interdependent family living un- 
der reasonably ideal conditions is fun- 
damental. Perkins truly repre- 
sents the best type of congregate-segre- 
gate institution for the blind that there 
is, and I have personally visited forty 
of these residential schools here in in 
Europe.” 


The Four Gunmen 


Is their part in the Rosenthal murder society’ S only 1 interest in them? 


- victed of killing Herman Ros- 

enthal, New York gambler and 

alleged “squealer,” in July, 1912, will be 

electrocuted during the week of April 

13. When the last of their bodies is 

lifted out of the chair, society will rest 

content in the belief that it has done 

_its utmost to make their cases serve as 
deterrents from crime. 

' Yet the only thing about these youths 


NLESS Governor Glynn _inter- 
| venes, the four gunmen con- 


in which society has shown any curiosity: 


is whether or not they killed Herman 
Rosenthal. If they had been found in- 
nocent of that act, they would have been 
freed; since they were found guilty, they 
are to die. All investigation which did 
not ultimately shed light on the early 
morning scene when Rosenthal stood in 
front of the Hotel Metropole and was 
shot down without warning by unknown 
assailants, was of no interest or value 
to those who were carrying out society’s 
desires. 

Doubtless that was the first thing to 
be attended to. A murder had been 
committed in cold blood and until its per- 
petrators were in custody the state’s at- 
tempts to protect its citizens would be 
a mockery. And when the details of the 
crime had been pieced together and it 
was found that four youths of respon- 
sible age had shown that they could be 
hired assassins, it became necessary to 
prevent them from repeating the offense. 

But is it necessary to stop there? Is 
the gunmen’s responsibility for the mur- 
der of Rosenthal the only thing of inter- 
est about them? Where did they come 
from? Who are their parents? How 
was their childhood spent? What school- 
ing have they -had? Did they become 
murderers in a day? If society is genu- 
inely interested in deterrence from 
crime, ought it not to study the lives of 
criminals, as well as provide for their 
trial and punishment? How else can 
it know the processes by which they are 
made? 

The following facts about “Gyp the 
Blood,” “Lefty Louie,” “Whitey Lewis,” 
and “Dago Frank” do not make up com- 
plete biographies. Information about 
them is still guarded tenaciously by those 
who have it. The stories are presented 
now for the purpose of giving point to 
the question, Has society used the gun- 
men to its own fullest advantage? 

To begin with Lefty Louie, who was 
twenty-one years old at the time of the 
Rosenthal murder. His father is a 
member of the New York Produce Ex- 
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change, and is financially well-to-do. 
Both parents were born in Austria, com- 
ing to this country before their mar- 
riage. The family, now living in the 
Bronx, is one of respectable, orthodox 
Jews. The father is trustee of a syna- 
gogue. Against Louis’s four brothers, 
now grown to manhood, no suspicion of 
crime, so-far as is recorded, has ever 
been lodged. 

Louis was born at 17 Suffolk street, 
in the heart of New York’s congested 
lower East Side. At that time his fath- 
er kept a bakery and grocery at 13 Suf- 


folk street and the family had to. live | 


carefully to make both ends meet. The 
father, with strict views on religion, 
was a stern disciplinarian. 

“T do not know,” he said to me after 
his son’s conviction, 
Some people say that. if a boy. doesn’t 
steal or go with loose women, he isn’t 
bad. But I call a boy bad if he isn’t at 
table on time.” 

So, in the early years before they 
started to school, Louis and his brothers 
were never seen in the throngs of young- 
sters that played on the sidewalks and 
street near their home. Indoors they 
were given the customary moral and re- 
ligious instruction of their race. 


Lefty Louie’s Childhood 


But a crisis in Louis’s life broke down 
the rules by which his father was seek- 
ing to protect him. At the age of six 
he became ill with the measles. The 
family physician, on the boy’s recovery, 
insisted that he have all the fresh air 
he could get—an easy prescription to 
write, but not for a corner drug store 
to fill! There was no money with which 
to send Louis to the country where he 
could roll in grass and climb trees. His 
mother could not spare the time from 
her household duties and the care of 
the other children to supervise daily trips 
to nearby parks and open spaces. The 
best place for fresh air near home was 
in the street. So into the street, by 
edict of the doctor, Louis was pushed. 

The world he found there was differ- 
ent from any he had known. The myr- 
iad sights, sounds and smells that he had 
experienced before only from windows, 
or on occasional trips out-of-doors with 
his parents, he could now investigate 
first-hand. New friends also were wait- 
ing to teach him the amusements of the 
door-step and the side-walk. 

At about this time he began to attend 
the public school and a year or so later 
the Hebrew school. The former closed 


“what you call bad. | 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


at three o’clock in the afternoon and the 
latter, in which Louis studied the prayer 
book and the Pentateuch, at five. From 
then until seven or eight in the evening 
he was on the street, says his father. 

A suggestion of the life he must have 
found there can be gathered from the 
following description of street amuse- 
ments by the principal of one of the 
public schools in the very neighborhood 
where Louis lived. Her information 
comes direct from the seven and eight- 
year-old boys who make up the street 
population of the lower East Side today, 
‘One of the earliest things they learn 
to do, she says, is to fleece the push- 
cart peddlers who line the curbs. It is 
quite simple. A companion grabs your 
hat and throws it into a cart piled with 
trinkets. You run up to the cart and in 
snatching your hat you close your ‘hand 
around whatever is under it. The own- 
er of the cart, if you have timed the 
exploit properly, is haggling with a buy- 
er and does not notice you. Sometimes 
you get something which you can dis- 
pose of to an older boy for a few pennies 
or a nickel. Then you can go to the 
“movies.” 

From this game it is but a natural step 
to taking more valuable things from the 
small shopkeeper whose piled-up wares 
are brushed by the coats of the passers- 
by. 

Soon you are sufficiently adept to be- 
come the useful tool of older heads. 
“Well, sonny, what play is on at Miner’s 
this week ?” you will be asked by a pleas- 
ant speaking man. “Like to see it? Come 
along and I’ll show you how to make 
some easy money.” 

You receive your instructions and ac- 
companied by the older man enter a 
small shop. While the man engages the 
proprietor or clerk in business conver- 
sation, you wander about unnoticed and 
at every favorable opportunity slip small 
articles of merchandise into a bag which 
the man has given you and which is 
hidden beneath your coat. When you 
are safely outside the older fellow takes 
the stolen goods and gives you a nickel 
or dime to go to the “show.” 

At ten or eleven years of age the pool- 
room begins to assert its attraction. 
There a boy is likely to meet practiced 
pick-pockets. He has only to listen to 
learn that there is a technique in extract- 
ing the contents of a lady’s handbag. A 
particular kind can be boldly opened 
without danger; another kind is so hung 
that it must be cut, for to open it would 
be to cause a jerk that would surely be 
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felt by the wearer; and still another 
kind must be removed entirely and the 
contents taken out at leisure. 

Louis’s father says that by the time 
he was eight or nine years old he had 
become a “street fiend.” Yet no com- 
plaints were received of his school work. 
When he reached the 3B grade and had 
to be transferred to another school be- 
cause the one he had been attending had 
no facilities for boys beyond that stage, 
he was promoted, his father says, with 
a satisfactory record. 

Meanwhile his religious instruction 
was being continued. After a year or 
two at the Hebrew school he was taken 
out and a tutor hired to come to the 
house. From then until Louis was thir- 
teen private instruction in the religion 
of his race alternated with that of the 
school. 

The first definite misdeed of which his 
family became aware happened when 
Louis was eleven or twelve years old. 
His father had lain down for a nap one 
afternoon when he heard some one rat- 
tle the small bank in which one of his 
sons kept his savings. Getting up he 
saw Louis and another boy going down- 
stairs. The other boy, who the father 
knew was regarded in the neighborhood 
as “bad,” was carrying the bank. The 
father called to them and Louis came 
back. He said that the other boy had 
suggested they take the bank. The fath- 
er raised his hand to strike him, and 
Louis, who had appeared very much 
frightened, suddenly turned white and 
fainted. 

This first piece of misconduct deter- 
mined Louis’s father to move away from 
the neighborhood in order to break up 
the associations his son was forming. A 
month or two later the family entered 
an apartment in Ninety-fifth street. 

But for Louis, the “street fiend,’ this 
was only a change from lower “little 
Italy” to upper “little Italy,” into the 
street life of which he soon plunged. It 
wasn’t long, however, before his first 
associates asserted their influence and 
Louis was soon playing truant to slip 
back into the region where he had first 
tasted the excitement of street life. 

A probation officer who has studied his 
record says that at twelve and thirteen 
years of age he was a frequenter of the 
pool-rooms near the corners of Clinton 
and Grand streets and Delancey and 
Grand streets, in his old neighborhood. 
There he was exposed to the instruction 
in pocket-picking already described. 

At thirteen Louis was sent to a private 
boarding school outside of New York 
city. He had graduated, his father says, 
from the public schools, though the rec- 
ord of his graduation is not to be found. 
The private school proved distasteful 
and Louis was allowed to return to his 
home at the end of the first year. 

For a while he held a job in the ship- 
ping department of an up-town depart- 


“GyYp THE BLOOD” 


He and “Lefty Louie’ were chums 
from childhood, and Lefty’s story, 
barring the measles, is much like 
Gyp’s. 


ment store, but that failed to interest 
him and several months were spent in 
idleness. During this time, his father 
says, he showed the same old passionate 
desire to be upon the street. The only 
visible effect of his father’s repeated re- 
monstrance was to frighten him. His 
father is sure that at this time Louis 
was not engaged in law-breaking prac- 
tices. 

After a brief period of idleness Louis 
was employed in his father’s office in 
the Produce Exchange. There he re- 
mained for nearly two years as an office 
attendant, errand boy, and in other ca- 
pacities that called for little skill or train- 
ing. His father will not say whether he 
knew at this time that Louis was lead- 
ing a law-breaking life, but he could not 
have been long out of his father’s em- 
ploy when his first arrest occurred. 


This happened in 1907, when Louis 
was sixteen. The charge was “disorderly 
conduct,” and he was fined $10 and sent 
to the House of Refuge. Whether a 
suspended sentence would have taught 
him the error of his ways, without add- 
ing the embittering touch of actual im- 
prisonment, it is now too late to say. 
The opportunity to reclaim him then, if 
it existed, was not seized. 

His term in the House of Refuge was 
short and in the same year he was again 
arrested, this time in Boston for larceny 
from the person. A sentence of one year in 
the House of Correction was imposed, 
but this was reduced to nine months. 


“DAGO FRANK” 


“The pity and conundrum of the 
four,” says his attorney. Was it the 
reformatory that made him a crim- 
inal? 


These were his arrests up to the mur- 
der of Rosenthal. From 1907 to 1912 
he lived with his family in the Bronx, 
but followed no regular occupation and 
seldom worked. He occasionally served 
summonses for lawyers. 

During the winter of 1911-12 he began 
to be unaccountably absent from home. 
In April, 1912, he married a girl about 
whom the detectives’ terse comment was, 
“from accounts, a good woman.” It 
was at this time that he ceased living 
with his parents. It is declared by the 
detectives that he and his wife occupied 
a flat with Whitey Lewis and Dago 
Frank. 

“Either it is the street life of New 
York that made Louis bad,” says his 
father, “or it is his own weak mind. I 
have had him examined by a specialist. 
Some time I may tell what that revealed.” 


From Poland to Chinatown 


The early story of “Whitey Lewis” 
reads like that of many old-world fami- 
lies who throw themselves hopefully in- 
to the new-world melting pot. Both 
parents were born in Poland, coming to 
this country in 1900, when Whitey was 
twelve years old. Neither can now talk 
English in spite of their fourteen years’ 
residence in America. 

The family is Jewish, and both father 
and mother are members of a synagogue, 
though not strictly orthodox. For twenty 
years before their emigration the father 
had been foreman in a cigar factory. The 
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“LEFTY LOUIE” 


Measles sent him at the age of six 
into the street for fresh air and he 
quickly became a “street fiend.” Was 
he mentally defective? 


loss of his position induced him to try 
his fortunes in this country. Having 
learned the book-binding trade in his 
youth, he entered on that occupation 
here and has continued at it ever since. 
The family is poor and two of Whitey’s 
sisters work in a cigar factory to eke 
out the income. 

In Poland Whitey never got into 
trouble, the family says. He was given 
the customary religious instruction there, 
but the parents’ efforts to.make a living 
in this country caused them to lose sight 
of this branch of their children’s educa- 
tion. Whitéy was entered in the public 
schools of the lower East Side, where 
the family took up residence on arrival 
and where they have lived ever since. 

Apparently the excitement of street 
life in New York City offered tempta- 
tions to twelve-year-old Whitey which 
were too strong for his rural upbringing 

to overcome. The police declare that 
during his first year here he became a 
frequenter of Chinatown, and made the 
acquaintance of professional crooks. 

At fourteen, following his father’s 
example, he entered a book-binding shop, 
but soon left it to learn tin-smithing with 
an uncle in Jersey City. 

His first arrest was in 1904, when he 
was sixteen years old. The offense was 
attempted grand larceny in the second 
degree, and he pleaded guilty. He was 
sent to Elmira Reformatory, being re- 
ceived there December 3. Fourteen 
months later he was paroled in the care 


“WHITEY LEWIS” 

In Poland, where he lived till 
twelve, he never got into trouble. A 
year after his arrival in New York 
he knew the dens of Chinatown. 


of the Prison Association of New York, 
and earned his absolute release in seven 
months. 

“While here,” says the assistant super- 
intendent at Elmira, “his conduct was 
good. He worked at the book-binder’s 
trade and made fair progress at it. His 
physical condition was fair, and his 
mental capacity poor.” 

In 1907 Whitey was again arrested. 
this time for petit larceny. After a 
short term in the city reformatory he 
was convicted a third time. The offense 
was grand larceny in the second degree 
and he was sentenced to Sing Sing prison 
for four years. To these charges also 
he pleaded guilty. 

All these commitments were known to 
his family, with whom he continued to 
live, when not in prison, until the year 
of Rosenthal’s murder. He then began 
to divide his time between his family 
and a married brother. Neither his 
parents nor his brothers and sisters real- 
ized, they declare, that he was associat- 
ing with professional “gangsters” or 
“eunmen.” 

When Whitey came out of Sing Sing 
he worked for four weeks for a glass 
manufacturer and then, at the sugges- 
tion of his family, entered the army. 
It was thought that in this way his as- 
sociations with law-breakers might be 
broken up. He was sent to Fort William 
McKinley in the Philippines. But trouble 
followed him there, and in May, 1911, 
he was sentenced to hard labor for three 


months and dishonorably discharged. 

His own story of the affair is this: 
Being a Jew, he was constantly. “picked 
on” by fellow recruits. His resentment 
went no further than words until one 
day, as he stood paring his nails with a 
knife, a fellow who had been especially 
obnoxious in taunting him, started in 
again, Whitey told him to “cut it out,” 
whereupon the fellow got behind him and 
struck him in the back. Whitey swung 
around in self-defense and forgetting. he 
says, that he had a knife in his hand 
accidentally cut his persecutor. 

A different view of the affair was 
taken by the court which tried him, and 
he was found guilty of “feloniously stab- 
bing a fellow recruit in the shoulder and 
breast with intent to do him bodily 
harm,” 

After this Whitey returned to New 
York and again fell in with his old as- 
sociates. Like Lefty Louie and Gyp the 
Blood, he declared on the witness stand 
that he had met Jack Zelig, the notor- 
ious gang leader, about a year before the 
murder. 

One of his brothers was sent to the 
House of Refuge in 1907, and another 
in 1908, the latter for picking a pocket. 


The Conundrum of the Four 

In the opinion of the attorney who de- 
fended the gunmen, Dago Frank is “the 
pity and the conundrum of the four.” 

Both his parents were born in Italy, 
as was Frank also. He was twenty-seven 
years old at the time of the Rosenthal 
murder. His father, who is said to have 
been a tailor, died years ago and his moth- 
er is a feeble old woman, whose almost 
constant presence at the trial of her son 
for murder excited much sympathy 
among court officials. In spite of over 
a dozen years’ residence in this country 
she cannot speak English. 

Frank was confirmed in the San Salva- 
tore church (Protestant Episcopal), lo- 
cated at 359 Broome street, New York 
city, on May 22, 1901. He was then 
sixteen years old. The record of his 
confirmation is still in existence, and 
bears the signature of the bishop and 
archdeacon of the diocese. At that time 
the family lived across the street from 
the church. Frank’s sisters were mem- 
bers of the Girls’ Friendly Society of 
the church, and it is rumored that Frank 
sang in the choir. This is denied, the 
present rector says, by some of those who 
were connected with the church at that 
time. The family attended the church 
regularly. 

Frank’s earliest employment appears to 
have been with the New York News 
Bureau, for which he worked from 1900 
to about 1904, or from the time he was 
fifteen to the time he was _ nineteen. 
From nine o’clock in the morning to 
three in the afternoon he carried printed 
sheets from the office of the bureau to 
brokers on the stock exchange. After 
three o’clock he helped in mailing the 
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Wall Street Summary, a journal pub- 
lished by the news bureau. He was 
usually through work by five o'clock. 
His duties required no skill and he was 
paid $3,00 a week. 

Frank’s record with his employers dur- 
ing this period, it is declared by em- 
ployes who knew him then, was entirely 
clear. No complaint was made against 
his character or habits of industry. 

In December, 1905, Frank was con- 
victed of carrying concealed weapons. 
This was the first offense charged against 
him, and it is the only one besides the 
murder of Rosenthal. His own story 
of this early arrest was that he was 
standing on the corner of Elizabeth and 
Bleecker streets when a man approach- 
ed him and handed him a bundle, ask- 
ing him to hold it for him for a few min- 
utes.. The fellow then went off and 
Frank discovered that he was holding a 
revolver and a sling shot. Fifteen min- 
utes later he was arrested. He later 
learned, he said, that the man who had 
given him the weapons was a former 
prisoner. 


He was found guilty and sent to El- 
mira Reformatory.. At the end of four- 


teen months he was paroled in the care 
of the Prison Association of New York 
and seven months later received his ab- 
solute release. The assistant superin- 
tendent at Elmira says of him: 

“Flis physicial condition was fair; he 
had chromophytosis. He was considered 
of poor mental ability, had tuberculous 
glands, and other serious diseases. He 
was taught the plastering trade here, and 
his conduct was satisfactory.” 

Frank testified on the witness stand 
that after he was released from Elmira 
he worked for the Borgia Marble Com- 
pany, but that a “touch of rheumatism” 
induced him to give up that job. He 
then worked, he said, for the Johnston 
Heating Company. The records of this 
concern show that from October, 1907, 
to October, 1908, he was employed by it 
‘as a steamfitter’s helper, and that he was 
assigned to various construction jobs 
around the country. He was not a 
skilled mechanic. Employes of the com- 
pany declare now that Frank’s employ- 
ment by it was unmarked by trouble of 
any sort. 

Frank testified that he had subsequent- 
ly been employed by several other en- 
gineering and construction companies. 
‘How steadily he worked and what he 
did with his spare time are questions 
which his family cannot answer. Neither 
does it seem possible to learn by what 
degrees he finally became a .permanent 
acquisition to the gang led by Jack 
Zelig, to which his three associates in 
the murder of Rosenthal also belonged. 
His attorney is sure that Frank had led 
a straightforward life until his sentence 
to Elmira and that it was the associa- 
tions which he formed there that de- 
veloped his taste for “gang’’ comrades 
outside. 


Frank was one of the few non-Jews 
who belonged to Zelig’s gang. A Jew had 
once befriended his mother and sister, 
giving them employment and _ helping 
them meet their rent, and ever since 
Frank had had a kindly feeling for Jews. 
When Zelig was killed a letter from 
Frank was found on his body, reciting 
these facts.and saying: “Although Pm 
a wop, I know you'll stick by me.” 


Gyp, the Pal of Lefty 


One of “Lefty Louie’s” early Suffolk 
street friends in the lower East Side 
was a lad named Harry, now famous 
as “Gyp the Blood.” Gyp and Lefty 
have been close friends ever since. The 
story of Gyp’s entrance into law-break- 
ing is almost identical with Lefty’s. 

Both Gyp’s parents, who are Hebrews, 
were born in New York. There is no 
record of law-breaking against the 
father, who for twenty-five years has 
been in the tailoring business in New 
York city, and makes a comfortable liv- 
ing for his family. Gyp was born in 
April, 1888, at 419 Third avenue. [lis 
father at that time kept a tailoring es- 
tablishment at the corner of Third ave- 
nue and Thirty-fourth street. 

At six or seven Gyp began to attend 
the public schools. At eight he’ was 
placed in the hands of a private Jewish 
tutor, with whom he studied the Talmud 
and the Old Testament. This instruc- 
tion continued until he was thirteen. His 
father, like “Lefty Louie’s,” has an of- 
ficial connection with a synagogue and 
undertook to provide his son with the 
customary religious instruction of Jews. 

At what time Gyp first entered upon 
the street life of the lower East Side 
cannot be told accurately. His father 
says that he was required to be in the 
house by seven o'clock every evening, 
and was not allowed to “run wild on the 
streets.” He thinks Gyp’s downfall was 
due to the evil associations formed dur- 
ing his first term in a penal institution. 

When Gyp was twelve years old, his 
prospering parents joined the migration 
uptown, a year or two before Louis’s 
family moved away from Suffolk street. 
A year or two later he worked as er- 
rand boy for a dry goods establishment 
in One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, 
and it may be that his trips to all parts 
of the city in that capacity first acquaint- 
ed him with the pool rooms of Delancey, 
Grand and Clinton streets. Certain it 
is that he and Lefty were at this time 
frequenters of those places and were 
rapidly being shaped by the associations 
which they found there. 

In 1905, when Gyp was seventeen 
years old, he was arrested for the first 
time. The charge was petit larceny, 
but he was discharged. The next year 
he was arrested for a similar offense 
and sentenced to nine months in the city 
reformatory. A second term in the city 
reformatory was followed by a year in 
the state penitentiary in 1909. 


Two of Gyp’s younger brothers have 
been convicted of law-breaking. One 
was suspended from a public school in 


1908 for “very bad” conduct. He then 
entered a private school. In 1912 he 
was sentenced to Elmira. The other 


was arrested’ for the first time during 
the month of the Rosenthal murder. 


Such are, in part, the histories of the 
gunmen who killed Rosenthal. They 
are the histories of four young men 
whom the world has stamped as “hard- 
ened criminals,” but beyond whose con- 
nection with a single crime the world 
has not cared to look. 


A number of facts stand out. First, 
there is no record of law-breaking 
against the parents of any of them. 
Brothers-ef Gyp and Whitey have been 
convicted of offenses, but their way- 
wardness came later, so that no one of 
the four can be explained on the ground 
that he came from a long line of crim- 
inals, or that family example and en- 
couragement is responsible for his un- 
doing. 

The early years of each seem quite 
clearly to have been normal and straizht- 
forward, giving no hint of the direction 
later conduct was to take. One by one, 
through disease, going to school, or go- 
ing to work, they came into contact with 
the abnormal street life of a crowded and 
heterogeneous community. Their youth 
demanded play and excitement and they 
sought these where they were easiest to 
find. 


Gradually but with seeming inevitable- 
ness they made the acquaintance of older 
boys and men who had mastered the 
trick of turning an easy dollar. No 
power is as strong as that of suggestion 
and glittering example, and the swag- 
gering ways and affluence of these peo- 
ple made heroes of them. 


Their own entrances into crime were 
gradual, beginning, in every case but 
that of Dago Frank, with petty attempts 
while they were still in their teens to 
get spending money easily. Yet no at- 
tempt was made to give them the bene- 
fit. of a sympathetic understanding. 
Whatever help there may be in proba- 
tion and suspended sentence was not 
extended to them. 


This is not a plea for leniency toward 
murderers. It is the mere putting of a 
question. No people is without its 
machinery of punishment. Is it not im- 
portant also to know why those punished 
come to such a pass? Must the obtain- 
ing of that knowledge be left to the 
random explorations of an occasional 
journalist ? 


A deeper question is involved also. 
Has the philosophy of deterring crime 
anything to do with the causes of crim2, 
or is it enough to go on removing the 
finished criminal? Shall we attack the 
processes of making law-breakers, or 
shall we be content to endow the electric 
chair with immortality ? 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OLD; FORTY-FIVE YEARS A WORKER; THIRTY-FIVE YEARS A WAGE-EARNING MOTHER 


Mothers Who Must Earn 


A Study in New York’s West Side 


EGREGATED from the greater 
houses and the grander streets 
of New York city, the Middle 
West Side lives its own life in 

its Own way, working when it must and 
snatching its pleasures where it may. 
Old houses, poor and costly ttansporta- 
tion facilities, and human inertia com- 
bine to produce an isolated overgrown 
village. Its numerous rear tenements 
give it the stamp of neglect and sordid- 
ness. Living in these little rear houses 


*Anthony, Katharine: Mothers Who Must 
Earn. (West Side Studies.) 12 mo. Illus. 
240 pages. Russell Sage Foundation Publica- 
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By K atharine Anthony 


are the most conspicuously underpaid 
workers of the community,—irregular 
earners of both sexes bringing in just 
enough to keep soul and body together. 

The neighborhood seems like the great 
neglected backyard of the rest of the 


This article is made up of extracts from one of 
a series of studies which embody the results of 
an investigation into social and economic con- 
ditions in a Middle West. Side district of New 
York, carried on under the direction of the 
Bureau of Social Research of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. Pauline Goldmark 
was in active charge of the investigation. 
Miss Anthony’s complete study is about to be 
published in book form by the Russell Sage 
Foundation.—Ed. 


city. Much of the cast-off clothing and 
refuse food from better streets find their 
way thither. At the Salvation Army 
headquarters half-worn garments can be 
bought, for nominal prices,—an overcoat 
for 25 cents, a pair of shoes for 10 cents. 
Under the Ninth avenue elevated on 
Saturday night the push-carts of 
“Paddy’s Market” display great heaps of 
vegetables, fruits, and other wares re- 
jected from better quarters. Every- 
where there are ‘“‘seconds’—oranges that 
have been frozen, nicked dishes, faulty 
shoes and garments—to be bought for 
next to nothing. During the day, the 
peddler carts similar wares up and down 
through the streets, filling the neighbor- 
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hood with his hoarse cry and selling his 
load for what he can get. 

In the poorest quarters are families 
that live almost on waste. The children 
forage for wood, coal, and ice along the 
railroad tracks and among the ware- 
houses, and the mother brings home from 
work gifts of clothing and fragments of 
food. It is surprising how large a part 
of the minimum necessary to support 
life on the West Side can be picked up 
from the streets by boys and girls whose 
hunting instincts have been sharpened by 
necessity. 

The basis of population is German 
and Irish and the social order reflects 
the racial characteristics of both. To 
the Irish comes an admixture of Eng- 
lish and Scotch. Each group preserves 
to some extent its native habits and 
morals, the more serious German dwell- 
ing side by side with the easy-going 
Irishman. The characters of Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s sociological dramas live 
under the same roof with those of John 
Galsworthy. Teamster Henschel, with 
his dark rebellion, and Timson, the cab 
driver and drunken philosopher, meet as 
neighbors on the common stairs. 

The lives of the families whose cir- 
cumstances are reviewed in this study 
are peculiarly bound up with their en- 
vironment. One can fancy some Jacques 
of the West Side reviewing the seven 
ages of man as they are lived by thou- 
sands around him. The infant, born 
and nursed in a dark tenement room; 
then the school boy spending a few 
years in some numbered “P.S.” to learn 
for a brief season from some nameless 
“Teacher”; the adolescent making love 
on the Tenth avenue corner; the young 
adventurer risking his life in a gang 
fight or in a game of street baseball; the 
workingman with a growing family, who 
takes a drink to forget his troubles; the 
derelict, old at forty, finding it hard now 
to get a job; and then the grandfather, 
house-bound, minding his daughter’s 
baby while she goes out to do a day’s 
work,—such are perhaps the scenes in 
which he might shadow forth the 
“strange, eventful history” of the citizen 
of the West Side. 

Not all members of the family are 
thrown back alike on the resources of 
their immediate environment. The fath- 
er has glimpses of the world, even if only 
from the driving seat of his truck. The 
son or daughter may go to work down- 
town, and though it costs ten cents a 
day in carfare, the young worker has 
also a daily glimpse of something beyond 
the West Side. It is the mother of the 
family who least often sees beyond the 
neighborhood limits. Even the mothers 
who work away from home seldom 
journey far to a job. They cannot afford 
to spend the time in traveling back and 
forth, and they cannot afford to pay car- 
fare out of their wages. 

The effect of this is seen in the kind 
of work that they do. Unskilled, pre- 


carious employment is the only thing 


within reach. This is especially true 
since the textile industry, once the re- 
source of women of this neighborhood, 
has moved away. At present most mid- 
dle aged women who work are employed 
as scrubwomen and cleaners in the the- 
aters and office buildings on the out- 
skirts of the district. The work of pub- 
lic cleaning draws its recruits principally 
from the class represented by the women 
of this study,—the mothers who must 
earn. Such work is largely drudgery. 
It belongs to the class of servile rather 
than of specialized labor. They have no 
skill to market, only untrained physical 
powers to sell. 

The appearance of charwomen on their 
knees scrubbing an office floor, a public 
corridor, or the lobby of a theater is not 
one which inspires respect in the ordi- 
nary passer-by. The work of public 
cleaning bears, in addition to the ancient 
stigma attached to menial work, the ig- 
nominy of being done in public places. 
The dishevelled working clothes. and the 
humble posture of the scrubbers seem to 
deprive them of any measure of human 
dignity. Some employers are inclined to 
feel that the kindest attitude toward 
these workers is to neglect and ignore 
them. 

The irony of such considerateness is 
apparent when one remembers that their 
work was done in public corridors al- 
most as exposed as a city thoroughfare. 
They are one of the most familiar sights 
of the business district. 


UT familiar as they are, the dingy 
toilers do not readily strike the atten- 
tion. One may pass them again and again 
without stopping to think that a human 
life, more or less complete, is imprisoned 
within each of these humble figures. 
Least of all does one suspect what a life 
of heroic effort it may be, or how many 
of the workers, single-handed, are daily 
fighting a battle that takes more courage 
than Waterloo. 

A more helpless figure than the middle- 
aged mother of a family starting out to 
look for work would be hardto imagine. 
Sometimes she buys a newspaper and 
reads. the advertisements. Through 
the woman’s exchanges, neighborhood 
churches, settlements, day nurseries, and 
charitable agencies, she may find oppor- 
tunities to go out and work by the day. 

But the women who do day’s work 
derive at best a varying and uncertain 
income. They complain that “you never 
know what you'll have on a Saturday 
night.” Those who must have “some- 
thing regular” look for a factory job or 
an office cleaner’s place. Like their six- 
teen-year-old daughters, their usual plan 
is simply to “apply on the premises.” 
They walk about for hours, following up 
poor chances and, worst of all, wearing 
out their shoes. 

With Mrs. Williamson the search be- 
came a desperate one as the months went 


by. At her husband’s death she had been 
left with two children, a boy of three 
years and a girl of eleven months. Wil- 
liamson, who had been second officer on 
a ship, had left no insurance, but there 
were considerable savings in the bank. 
Consequently his wife had funds on hand 
to tide the family over a year and a half 
during which, of course, the children 
were growing older and less helpless. 
But the end of the savings inevitably 
came. 

Mrs. Williamson began to look for 
work at the beginning of summer. A 
few odd days’ cleaning and a little sew- 
ing were all that she managed to pick 
up. When November came she was still 
looking for work. Her story of how she 
finally got a job shows what a desperate 
frame of mind she was in by this time. 

“There was a woman in the next house 
that worked at the hospital. One night 
she came by and said they wanted an- 
other regular cleaning woman. The next 
morning, as I walked up to the hospital, 
I kept saying to myself, if I didn’t get 
that job I would go home and do away 
with my children. I don’t know what 
might have happened if they hadn’t put 
me to work that morning. But they gave 
me the job. I’m working there four 
months now.” 

The job which probably saved the 
lives of the Williamson children was 
scrubbing stairs and floors nine hours a 
day, six days in the week, and it pays the 
grateful woman who does it $6.50 a 
week. 

In the majority of public buildings 


- the scrubbing is done in the most primit- 


ive fashion, for as long as the women’s 
labor is as cheap as it is, there is little 
incentive for employers to adopt im- 
proved methods of work. There is also 
a general belief that women do this sort 
of work more thoroughly than men,— 
a fact which has served to prolong their 
tenure. Moreover, the scrubbing ma- 
chines which have been tried so far 
have not been satisfactory. The super- 
intendent of one building experimented 
with one in the large ground floor thor- 
oughfare, but gave it up and returned to 
primitive hand-and-knee scrubbers. 

It was difficult to get the superintend- 
ent to speak calmly of this scrubbing 
machine, or to refer to the experiment 
at all further than to declare he would 
never repeat it. However, he consented 
to make the following charges against 
it: “It took three men to run it,—one 
to operate it, one to carry water, and one 
to wipe up after it. It didn’t clean the 
floors and it didn’t touch the corners.” 

Most of the theaters have installed 
vacuum cleaners operated by male por- 
ters; but as yet they are not seriously 
depended on, and their daily use is said 
to wear out the carpets. The charwomen 
instinctively recognize in the vacuum 
cleaner a natural enemy, and none of 
them can be induced to say a word in 
its praise. They realize that as hand 
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A VICTIM OF THE LONG DAY 


cleaning in public buildings is replaced 
by machine cleaning their jobs will dis- 
appear. 

The women suffer excessively from 
“cricks” in the back and neck, due to the 
long continued strain of stooping and 
kneeling. But they are not allowed to 
use long handled mops. The reason 
usually given is that it is not possible 
to clean so thoroughly with mops. How- 
ever, it wag observed in a certain hos- 
pital where most of the floors are done 
by women on-their knees, that a few 
rooms, including the antiseptic operating 
room, were considered sufficiently clean 
after a porter had gone over the floors 
carefully with a long handled mop. 

A serious feature connected with pub- 
lic cleaning is the thirst ciuused by 
breathing in dust. In one weil-ccnduct- 
ed theater, the eighteen scrubwe> -n had 
a cup of tea together at 10 o'clock in the 
morning. The manager was alive to the 
fact that sweeping is a dusty and fati- 
guing occupation, causing excessive 
thirst and creating one of the primary 
conditions for the beer-drinking habit. 

The dangers to health from constant- 
ly breathing the germ-laden dust of 
great assemblage places need scarcely be 
mentioned. The public cleaning woman 
is the first and chief victim of the dis- 
gusting habit of spitting. Decent women 
were compelled to scrub floors unspeak- 
ably defiled by spitting, a condition as 
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dangerous as it was revolting. One 
woman was said to have acquired tuber- 
culosis in her finger from scrubbing the 
floor of an orchestra. It is true that not 
all cleaning jobs were equally bad, but 
the worst involved hardships which were 
an offense against humanity and bore no 
relation to the numbers of women’ en- 
gaged. 

But the ability to make the best of 
conditions which we can’t remedy be- 
longs to these women as well as to others 
more fortunate than they. Hear Mrs. 
Clinton, as she walks to the theater at 
5 o’clock on a snowy winter afternoon. 
“T think I’m going to be able to keep 
this job,” she says, “because six women 
have tried it before me and all of them 
gave it up. But I’m a steady worker, 
and that’s what people want in New 
wotlk. 


GAINST the somber background of 
West Side conditions, the special 
group of 370 women forming the basis of 
this study stand out in distinct relief. It is 
not only because we have focused atten- 
tion on the simple realities of their lives 
that these women seem better than their 
environment would lead us to expect. 
The fact that the women were working 
qualified them at once for respect. They 
had had the enterprise to find work 
and the industry to keep it. They had 
not “put their children away” but were 


making every effort to keep up a home. 
Their determination to shoulder their 
obligations and meet the responsibilities 
was nothing short of heroic. To a large 
extent, they represent the best standards 
and the best elements of West Side life- 
The reason why these mothers were 
at work is to be sought primarily in 
the condition of the principal bread-win- 
ner. According to whether the father 
is dead or absent, whether he is living at 
home, and is unemployed or at work, the 
economic circumstances of the family 
may be roughly determined. The 370 
women studied are here divided into six 
groups,—those whose husbands were 
withdrawn from the family through 
death, desertion, or separation forming 
three of them, and those whose hus- 
bands were living at home in a state of 
incapacitation, idleness, or employment 
forming the remaining three. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number and per- 
centage of mothers in each group: 


ConyJUGAL CONDITION OF 370 W4AGE- 
EARNING MoTHERS 
Conjugal condition Number Per cent 
Walp Gils). CES ae Ar eee aaa ae 125 33.8 
Deserted wives......:.... 40 10.8 
Separated wives.......... 9 2.4 
Wives with incapacitated 
Tite ase) e's ati s 21 57 
Wives with idle husbands. 12 3.2 
Wives with husbands at 
IS So os calc oc tebe 163 44.1 
TORO co « Sata sic» bm 370 100.0 
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It must be noted that the distribution 
of women according to family status, 
shown by the foregoing table, is not rep- 
resentative of family conditions in the 
district. Naturally, the proportion of 
widows, deserted wives, and separated 
wives would be much . higher among 
wage-earning women than in the general 
population of the locality. It must be 
noted also that “incapacitated’’ in the 
above table means invalidity through 
specific disease and not old age alone. 
Husbands were counted “idle” only when 
they had been out of work for at least 
a year. Among those “at work,’ many 
intermittent or irregular workers were 
therefore included. 

Briefly, the conditions within the 
family for our 370 mothers were as fol- 
lows: The largest group of families was 
that in which the fathers were living at 
home and.were “at work.” The next 
largest was the group of widows’ 
families. Of the latter, more than one- 
third, as further study showed, had been 
deprived of the breadwinner by tubercu- 
losis—the disease which, most of all, ex- 
hausts the economic resources of the sur- 
vivors. 

Tuberculosis, pneumonia, work-acci- 
dents, and industrial disease were re- 
sponsible for fully 60 per cent of the 
total number of dead or disabled wage- 
earners. 

Of the living husbands, more than 60 
per cent were under forty-five and should 
still have been earning regularly. An 
examination of their occupations, how- 
ever, showed that they were engaged in 
low-paid work and that more than half 
of them were in occupations where un- 
employment is characteristic. Less than 
half the families had children who had 
reached working years. As to nation- 
ality, the families were principally 


Americans and Americanized German 
and Irish, with homogeneous social ideals. 
All these circumstances emphasize the 
fact that the primary reason why the 
women worked was not moral or racial, 
but economic. They were the wives and 
widows of under-employed and under- 
paid men and were compelled to contrib- 
ute to the family whatever earning value 
their labor possessed. 

A very small number of the living 
husbands had been at work regularly 
during the year. Some had been out 
of work a month, some two months, 
some four months—not sick or ailing in 
body, but just out of work, that dread- 
ful West Side affliction which is feared 
more than the direst sickness. For 
these men, a vacation of one-fifth of the 
year taken piecemeal or all at once, 
meant that the wife went to work to pay 
the rent and the family went hungry. 
“Up to the mark all day and every day,” 
as. Mr. Galsworthy. points out, is the 
only successful formula for the work- 
ingman’s existence. 

Sometimes the disaster strikes a man 
without a word of warning, just when the 
family have begun to entertain hopes and 
to make plans. The Gurneys had just 
moved into a four-room flat with rent at 
$16. They had formerly lived in a rear 
tenement, but Mr. Gurney, who was a 
cab driver, thought he was “in steady” 
for a while. Then one day, Mrs. Gurney, 
coming home in the afternoon, “saw his 
boots and his band-box with his hat in 
the middle of the room.” Mr. Gurney 
was nowhere about. He had gone out 
again after leaving these silent witnesses 
of misfortune. Mrs. Gurney threw her- 
self on the bed and wept despairingly. 
The Gurneys were soon living in a base- 
ment. ; 

“Laid off’ and “fired” are familiar 
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words in the family vocabulary. They 
are among the first Americanisms ac- 
quired by the immigrant workman and 
he can pronounce them with dreadful 
distinctness. A young Danish woman 
with gentle marners and refined habits 
had recently moved to the West Side and 
was learning English very slowly. In 
due course of time, her husband lost his 
place, or, as she put it when I happened 
in on the very day of the disaster, “Me 
hoosband bin fired.” In this grotesque 
and sad little statement lay the gist of 
all the dark possibilities now confronting 


the Carlsen family. Fortunately, how- 


ever, these possibilities never arrived, 
for Carlsen was out only six weeks. In 
the meantime, his wife took her children 


tothe day nursery and did day’s work. 


In the group o1 370 families there 


’ were 283 working children, and of these 


28 per cent were under sixteen years of 
age. In homes where circumstances are 
poor enough to force the mother into 
employment, the, children naturally go 
to work as soon as the law permits. 
There were very few cases where the 
mother was trying to keep children in 
school after they were able to qualify for 
work. For the majority of the women 
it required heroic efforts merely “to keep 
the family together.” When shelter, food, 
and clothing are matters of insecurity, 
education is beyond the possible. 


NE-THIRD of the women visited 
were widows. There were 125 of 
these fatherless families where the moth- 
er was compelled to perform the duties 
of both parents and to support a family 
of several persons on an income scantily 
adapted to the needs of one. To all these 
homes disease or accident had dealt a 
blow which had permanently altered the 
family structure. The deserting hus- 
band may return and take up his re- 
sponsibilities once more; the loafer may 
reform.and go to work; the man who 
has lost his job may find another next 
week or tomorrow—vague hopes like 
these play their part.in the lives of the 
women whose husbands are still whole 
and sound. But where disease and ac- 
cident have done their work the situa- 
tion of the family is comparatively 
static. It is true that the widow’s chil- 
dren are growing on toward the day 
when they also will become wage-earn- 
ers. The precariousness of the family’s 
position is proportioned exactly accord- 
ing to whether that day is near or dis- 
tant. 

Seventy per cent of the total group of 
370 wage-earning mothers were employ- 
ed in some form of domestic and per- 
sonal service, chiefly outside the home. 
This included besides public cleaning, 
which has already been described, work 
in hotels, restaurants (as waitresses), 
janitress’ work, and kindred occupations. 

A lesser group of the women were 
working in West Side factories. Here 
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he daily hours are longer but the work 
is nearer home than the office cleaning 
jobs. The laundry on the block or the 
sandy factory in the next street,—almost 
automatically the women apply at these 
laces for work. They may know condi- 
ions in the neighboring factory to. be 
especially hard and conditions in a more 
jistant factory to be more endurable, 
yet they will prefer the job in the nearer 
olace. 

The windows of Mrs. Ray’s flat faced 
he rear of the Diamond Laundry. The 
“Diamond” was well-known for its of- 
fenses in overtime. Mrs. Ray could see 
the women at work there evening after 
evening and noticed the hour when they 
went home. In November she remarked, 
“Them poor souls haven’t gone home a 
ight this week till 9 o’clock.” But later, 
when her husband lost his job as driver, 
she went straight to the “Diamond” to 
vet work. For, notwithstanding the long 
hours, the laundry windows overlooked 
her own apartment and its front door 
was one short block from her own. 


‘THE West Side laundries, in particu- 
lar—14 in number—are described in 
a recent report of the state factory inves- 
tigating commission. According to this 
report, “Machine washing and ironing, 
as it is carried on in the motor laundries 
visited, retains all the worst features of 
domestic drudgery and adds the further 
evils of long hours, speeding, and dang- 
erously unhealthful condition.” 
Here is an extract from an investi- 
eator’s notebook which describes the 
home-coming of one laundry worker: 


The visitor called at 9 p. m. on Mrs. 
Sanford, a shaker in a-steam laundry. 
Mrs. Sanford was found sleeping on a 
sofa near the door, where she had ap- 
parently dropped down on coming in 
from the laundry a half hour before. 
Her hat lay on the sofa beside her,.-An 
old woman was moving about the room 
and preparing to feed Mrs. Sanford’s 
four-months’-old baby which lay in the 
rocking chair wrapped in a_ blanket. 
Neither the operations of the old nurse 
nor the arrival of the visitor disturbed 
the laundry worker, who lay across the 
sofa like a dead person and awakened 
only when the old woman shook her 
violently by the arm. 


Another extract reads: 


Mrs. Ambrosiano came across the 
street from the laundry at 8 o’clock. She 
took the baby from Marie and sat down 
in a chair with the child in her arms. 
She kept crying as she fondled the baby, 
“Oh, my back! Oh, my arms!” 

A comparison between the work of the 
women and the work of their daughters 
points to the changing nature of wom- 
en’s work. 

_ The 370 mothers had 111 daughters 
who were wage-earners. Needless to 
say, all of the daughters in these fami- 


| *Preliminary Report of the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission, 
1912. Vol. 1, Appendix V, p. 345. 
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lies had obtained their working papers 
at the earliest possible moment. From 
the list of the girls’ occupations, it was 
found that the percentage in domestic 
service was a negligible one. Forty-one 
per cent of them worked in stores and 
offices and 51 per cent in shops and 
factories, 

Seventy per cent of the working boys 
were engaged in trade and transporta- 
tion. They were drivers and helpers on 
wagons, errand boys, office boys, ete.— 
that is to say, “runners” of various kinds. 
Their jobs do not lead to promotions. 
Only 24 per cent of the boys were en- 
gaged in manufacturing occupations. 

There are two reasons why so large 
a number of the youths were found in 
unskilled and futureless work. The 
same conditions that cause the mother to 
work make it difficult for her to stand 
out for advantageous employment for 
her children. They must take the first 
job that presents itself and consider 
themselves lucky if anything offers. A 
second reason is simply that trade train- 
ing is not available. 

When we speak of the hours of work 
of laboring people, we presuppose some 
hours of leisure. The workingman has 
an hour at the end of the day when he 
stretches his legs by the kitchen stove 
and lights his pipe. Or, instead, he turns 
into the corner saloon for the miracul- 
ous draught which pours the sense of 
freedom through his veins and wipes out 
the memory of heavy toil. 

But the wife of the workingman who 
goes out daily to earn has not even this 
brief hour of freedom. To speak of her 
“hours of work” is misleading. There 
is no hour of her day but has its duty, 
there is no day of her week but has its 
labors. 

Among this comparatively small group 
of 370 women, almost every variety and 
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9:15 A. M.—OFFICE CLEANERS GOING HOME. 


arrangement of working hours known in 
industry was found. Only a minor group 
of them, the 23 per cent employéd in 
factories. were in occupations in which 
the state regulates the hours of labor. 
The result was that many of them, in oc- 
cupations ignored by the statutory pro- 
visions, worked hours that were exces- 
sively long, while for others the working 
time was unnecessarily interrupted and 
broken up and irregularly distributed. 


HE significance of the length of the 
working hours in a study of wage- 
earning women lies in their relation to 
the home life of the women. Their influ- 
ence is to be traced in the physical con- 
dition of the women and in the condi- 
tion of their homes. The influence of 
the hours of work on the wages paid is, 
as we shall see, less important than might 
be expected. The women who work by 
the day, unless in great necessity, do not 
go out more than five days in the week. 
They consider that Saturday belongs to 
their own homes. Some of them who do 
not need to work more than half time, 
find they can keep up their homes better 
by working out three whole days in the 
week than by taking a regular half-time 
job that requires attendance on six days. 
Many of the short-day workers were 
public cleaners in offices and theaters, 
and some of these worked a half day or 
whole day on Sunday. The working 
day, which is standardized in some 
buildings to occupy not more than five 
and one-half hours, is divided into two 
“tricks” of three hours and two and one- 
half hours each. The first is from 6 a. m. 
to 9 a.m. and the second from 5 p. m. to 
7:30 p. m. In some buildings, however, 
the women work “till they get through.”’ 
The hours of the laundry workers, 
candy factory workers, and other factory 
employes are regulated by law and limit- 
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ed to sixty hours a week.* The normal 
working day for them is from 7:30 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. with half an hour off for din- 
ner. But overtime is common and I have 
more than once seen women come into 
their homes at 9 o’clock in the evening 
in a shocking state of exhaustion. 

Here is an extract from a note book: 

Monday evening, March 14. Visitor 
was present when Mrs. Regan returned 
from her work at the shirtwaist factory 
where she operates a buttonhole machine. 
It was 10 p. m. when Mrs. Regan reach- 
ed home, having left the workroom at 
9:30. Her lips were dry and parched; 
her voice sounded thick and hoarse, and 
she swallowed frequently. “You look as 
if your tonsils might be swollen, Mrs. 
Regan,” said the visitor. “Oh, no,” she 
said, “I’m only tired.” Her eyes had a 
peculiar fixed stare. She was very 
talkative and began telling a lengthy cir- 
cumstantial story about one of the day’s 
happenings in the shop. A few moments 
later she repeated the same story, de- 
tail for detail, having apparently wholly 
forgotten in the meantime that she had 
told it. In the course of further conver- 
sation, she retold two other stories each 
as detailed as the first. She was in an 
extreme state of fatigue. 

Yet another extract: 

Called at Mrs. Murtha’s, a costume 
worker’s, at 9 p. m. : 

Found the kitchen door standing open. 
The three children were alone and were 
still waiting for their mother, as they 
were afraid to go to bed without her. 
Annie, the oldest, said her mother was 
working Sundays, too, as it was rush 
season at the shop. 


HE hotel workers, as well as the fac- 
tory employes, furnished instances of 
excessive hours. That the women are 
submissive to these conditions is undoubt- 
edly due, at least in part, to the com- 
plete stultification of spirit to which a 
life of monotonous toil has reduced them. 
The hours of full-time waitresses in 
restaurants are excessively long. In most 
restaurants they must be present from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Scarcely any woman 
who is keeping up even the pretense of 
a home can undertake to work as a full- 
time waitress. Yet there was.one woman 
on my list who was doing it,—working 
seventy-two hours a week. During the 
twelve hours of her daily absence, her 
little boy was cared for in the public 
school just six hours. For the remain- 
ing six, he lived in doorways and on the 
street. There is, however, considerable 
opportunity for half-time and part-time 
work in restaurants. The heavy rush 
of patronage during the luncheon hour 
makes it necessary to employ extra wait- 
resses for the midday meals. The hours of 
this work make it attractive to the mar- 


*This investigation was made before the 
amendment to the labor law was passed re- 
ducing the legal limit of working hours for 
women from sixty to fifty-four hours a 
week,. which went -into effect October 1, 
1912. A law prohibiting the employment of 
women in factories before 6 a. m. or after 
10 p. m. went into effect July 1, 1913. 


ried woman who finds it necessary to earn. 

A considerable amount of Sunday 
work was discovered. In fact, 10 per 
cent of the 370 women were working a 
half day or whole day on Sundays. 
There is something scarcely less than 
monstrous in the situation which re- 
quires the mother of a family to go to 
work seven days in the week. Mrs. 
Mary Carter, who had been a cleaner at 
the same concert hall for the last six 
years “off and on,” had two children, 
one daughter of five and another of eight 
months. Mrs. Carter said she was “even 
more foolish about this second baby than 
about the first.” When the visitor called 
one evening, the mother was admiring 
the baby as it “sat up.” “It’s the first 
time I’ve seen her do it,” she explained. 
“You see I work Sundays, and she’s gen- 
erally too sleepy to play when I get home 
nights.” 

There is some night work as well as 
Sunday work among theater charwomen. 
Each time a new play is put on, the stage 
is thoroughly scrubbed. As this is a very 
special chore outside the usual day’s 
work, it always means night duty or 
overtime. Some moving picture shows 
which are open all day and every 
evening are scrubbed at night. The 
women go to work at 11 p. m. and 
return home at 7 a. m., seven nights in 
the week. One woman had a four years’ 
record of work in such a place. 

Seasonal variation in their work is an- 
other difficulty with which the women 
who must have regular work are com- 
pelled to contend. Many of the thea- 
ters close for the summer; the laundries 
and candy factories and garment fac- 
tories are slack in that season. A few 
of the women manage to dovetail two 
fairly regular occupations. However, 
combinations of employment mean a 
change from one dwelling to another or 
other changes to which a woman with a 
family finds it difficult to adjust herself. 
She has not the mobility of an unmarried 
worker. Moreover, the finding of two 
occupations to fill out the year requires 
more ingenuity than the average work- 
ing woman can be assumed to possess. 


HERE is no free municipal or state 

employment agency at which these 
women may apply, as they might if they 
were, for instance, in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts or of Wisconsin. The National 
Employment Exchange of New York, 
maintained by public spirited citizens, is 
an agency which aims to bring together 
the job and the man, with the least pos- 
sible waste and expense to both sides. 
But the field of the exchange is limited 
to manual labor for men, and office work 
for men and women. It does not handle 
the manual work of women. 

In the meantime, the women of the 
tenements roughly co-operate to help 
each other get work. Over half of the 
West Side women, when asked how they 
had secured their position, replied that 


they had got it “through a friend.” 
women feel a strong sense of mut 
responsibility. It does not occur to tl 
to seek any immediate reward for tl 
services from either side. It is eno 
for them if they can thus “square th 
selves with the boss” and secure 
friendly fellow worker. 

In the following table the wee 
earning of the mothers, including pi 
time and full-time workers, are gi 
For the sake of establishing a stand: 
it is assumed that the current earni 
of the workers were continuous thro 
the year: 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF 370 WAGE-EARN 


MorHeErs 

Mothers 
Weekly Earnings Num- P 
ber ce 
Bessy than $1000. o.s. et ee 3 | 
$1.00 and less than $2.00.... 16 4 
$2.00 and less than $3.00.... 34 9. 
$3.00 and less than $4.00.... 47 12 
$4.00 and less than $5.00.... 48 13. 
$5.00 and less than $6.00.... 438 1. 
$6.00 and less than $7.00.... 77 20. 
$7,00 and less than $8.00.... 39 10. 
$8.00 and less than $9.00.... 19 & 
$9.00 and less than $10.00.. 19 5. 
$10.00 and less than $11.00.. 9 2. 
$11.00 and less than $12.00.. 2 . 
$12.00 and over............ 14 3, 
AT Otal Pas ttn eee 370 =—-100. 

There seems to be something 


proaching a standard amount paid wh 
has small relation to the sort of w 
done or the number of hours work 
This approximates a dollar a day 
each working day of the week. 


GUNDAY work is the only thing wh 
is almost certain to increase was 
The seven-day workers are likely to e 
more than the standard wage of $6.0 
week. One-third of the women wo 
ing Sundays were being paid $9.0( 
week and the average for the wh 
group (37 in number) was $7.50. 7 
reason for the better rate is appar 
No woman, even when pressed back 
her last bulwarks, will leave her he 
and children to go to work on Sunday 
except for a premium. Mrs, Man! 
who cleans the office in which this rep 
is being written, works six days in 
week for $6.00. Just after her h 
band’s death, she used to clean in a ne 
by theater seven days in the week 
$9.00. “But I couldn’t keep that up 
no price,’ she said. “My Annie used 
cry so about my going off on Sundz 
‘It’s just as if I didn’t have no father : 
mother either,’ she’d say.” So WN 
Manley sacrificed a third of her inco 
to stay at home with Annie on Sunda 
But short of Sunday work, it did 
appear that long hours made for hig 
wages. In fact, many of the lowest p 
workers were laundry employes toil 
sixty hours a week. Some of th 
women were receiving but $4.50 for 
week’s work. I asked one of them, 
(Continued on page 38.) 
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O assemble and interpret the 
experience of philanthropic and 
other social agencies in New 
i York city in relation to the 
_ telief of widows with young children 
_ was the purpose of the report from 
_which this article is condensed. The aim 
is to present an impartial description of 
the actual situation in New York city; 
and, to discuss some of the elements in- 
_ volved in the social problem, not of 
_ widows’ pensions but of widows’ needs. 
_ From the nature of the study, i. ¢., of 
_ widows with small dependent children, 
it is obvious that we are considering 
_ families in which there has been a pre- 
_ mature death of the father. That is to 
say, the ages of the mothers and of the 
children testify that it is in the prime 
of life that the husbands have gone to 
their graves. This is perhaps almost the 
only. respect in which these families 
may be said to present a uniform like- 
ness to one another. 
__ Everyone has in mind a typical mother 
of fatherless children, but the most 


this study is that there is in fact no 
such type. There is no widow about 
whom statements of universal applica- 
bility can confidently be made. There 
are Jewish widows, Italian widows, Irish 
widows, and widows who were born 
and raised in New York. There are ca- 
_pable and incapable, strong and delicate 
widows. There are widows resourceful 
as the sturdy oak and others dependent 
as the clinging vine. There are sober 
widows and drunken widows; angelic 
widows and demons in widows’ form; 
good mothers and indifferent mothers; 
widows who are infinitely better off 
than they were before they become wi- 
dows, and widows whose widowhood is 
tragedy and pathos beyond telling. 
For the most part the families of the 
widows’ who ask for aid have been liv- 
at a very low standard before. the 
sband’s death. In many instances they 
ve had charitable assistance in his 
illness, and such assistance has fre- 
ently also been sought in previous 
‘gencies. The wife has more often 
not earned a part of the income 
during her married life. 
In exceptional instances the family 
id maintained a high standard during 
father’s life time, and these excep- 
mal instances are apt to be remember- 
‘and regarded as typical. A critical 
amination of the records discloses that 
re his death as well as afterwards 
income had usually been small and 
ular; sickness and misfortune had 
| all too common visitors in these 
, children had been anemic and 
l, the tenement small and un- 
y, and savings conspicuous by 
ence. 


_ striking generalization to be made from 


By Edward T. Devine 


The occupations and wages of deceas- 
ed husbands were ascertained in 488 
cases. Of these men, 28 had been earn- 
ing less than $8 a week—four of these 
because of physical incapacity and eight 
because of some mental or moral weak- 
ness concerning which definite knowledge 
was obtainable; 238 had been earning 
from $8 to $12 a week. 

These figures, although fragmentary, 
indicate that the wages as a whole were 
low, and that the representatives of the 
skilled and semi-skilled trades were 
among the least efficient, or at least the 
lowest paid, in their trades. This would 
also indicate that even the death of the 
chief breadwinner does not ordinarily 
force families in the higher wage 
groups to resort to relief societies. Ap- 
parently the better paid wage earners 
do to a large extent provide for their 
families by insurance or otherwise. 

From the families included in this 
study the cause of the death of the fath- 
er was ascertained in 1,225 cases. Of 
these the leading cause of death was 
tuberculosis, which claimed 480, or 
nearly forty per cent. Pneumonia is 
held responsible for 126 deaths, heart 
disease for 109, industrial accidents for 


(HE REPORT, 


This report was drafted for a vol- 
untary committee, which for a year 
past has been investigating . matters 
relating to the care, treatment, and 
relief of dependent widows with de- 
pendent children in the city of New 
York. [See Common Welfare pages.] 

It is based upon material gathered 
by Francis H. McLean, executive sec- 
retary of the committee, and a staff 
of trained social workers. 

An examination was originally 
made of 1,556 case records, of which 
391 were supplied by the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; 379 by the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; 278 by the 
United Hebrew Charities; 300 by the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; 168 by 
the Brooklyn Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor; and 
go by the United Jewish Aid Society 
of Brooklyn. ; 

Later complete summaries were 
prepared for the writer of 300 rec- 
ords 50 from each of the 6 so- 
cieties, taken consecutively as they 
happened to come, in such a way as 
to preclude the possibility of any at- 
tempt to make a favorable or an un- 
favorable showing of the work of 
cny particular society. 

An examination was made also of 
the applications for the commitment 
of the children of widows at the De- 
partment of Public Charities, both in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn in the cal- 
endar year 1912. It was found that 
there were 460 such families from 
whom children were received because 
of the “death of the father.”—Ep. 
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59, other accidents 72, cancer 46, vio- 
lence 35, suicide 23, typhoid 22, insan- 
ity 25, alcoholism 10. 

In the 480 families in which the father 
died of tuberculosis, there were 1,287 
children under fourteen. In the 59 
cases of fatal industrial injuries, there 
was a record of a satisfactory settle- 
ment in only four cases. In more than 
three-fourths of the deaths which oc- 
curred in the course of employment the 
family, so far as the recotds indicate, 
received no compensation whatever. 
Most of the others would apparently 
have come under the new compensation 
law of New York State, insuring to the 
widow from 30 to 66 2/3 per cent of her 
husband’s wages during the whole of 
her widowhood, and in case of re-mar- 
riage for two years additional. 

Between the exhaustion of the meagre 
insurance and application to a charitable 
society there is often a period of uncer- 
tain duration in which the church and 
relatives display their maximum: gener- 
rosity. This is a period of anxious ex- 
periment in various directions, of read- 
justment and important decisions. If 
an opportunity for sound advice could 
be given at this stage, instead of weeks 
or months later after such personal re- 
sources are exhausted, there would be 
a better chance of a successful issue. 

When application is actually made the 
mother is apt to be more or less de- 
moralized by uncertainty of income and 
other circumstances which she is ill pre- 
pared to meet. If she is ambitious and 
has a mother’s normal devotion to her 
children, she may be quite worn out by 
her unguided or misdirected efforts at 
self-support. If of a hopeless and help- 
less disposition, she may have yielded to 
the first suggestion that her children be 
sent to a home, but may none the less 
be yearning to have them with her again. 
She is almost certainly living under in- 
tolerable conditions, in miserable, dirty, 
overcrowded, underlighted, and under- 
furnished or badly furnished rooms. 


Widows in New York City 


The total number of widows under the 
care of the six charitable societies in 
New York whose records were studied 
in the fiscal year 1911-12; was 5177. 
This is less than three per cent of 
the total number of widows in the city 
and a little over ten per cent of the num- 
ber of those gainfully employed. A few 
of the other ninety odd per cent may 
apply to other charitable societies or to 
the Department of Public Charities, but 
it is evident that an overwhelming ma- 
jority were taking care of themselves, 
with such assistance as they may have 
had from insurance, savings, or other 
personal resources. 

From the census it would appear that 
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| Paes questions may be formulated clearly from the many 
which presented themselves at the threshold of the inquiry 


I 


THE QUESTION: Are children in 
any considerable number separated 
from their widowed mothers, to be- 
come public charges in institu- 
tions or foster homes, who should 
instead be kept at home with their 
mothers, whatever financial assist- 
ance is necessary to make this pos- 
sible being supplied? 


THE ANSWER: That the separa- 
tion of children from good mothers, 
well qualified to care for them at 
home, and unable to do so only be- 
cause of poverty caused by the 
father’s death, is not of frequent 
occurrence. In four-fifths of the 
four hundred and sixty families 
from which children were received 
as public charges in the calendar 
year 1912 because of the father’s 
death, there were demonstrable 
conditions, such as serious illness, 
improper guardianship, mental de- 
ficiency or insanity, which made it 
appear inadvisable for the children 
to remain with the mother. In 
nearly or quite all of the cases in 
which the children should have 
remained at home, concerted action 
by public officials and voluntary 

agencies, such as actually occurs 

daily in many cases, could probably 
have prevented commitment. 


working women engage in a great vari- 


ety of occupations. In some of these the 
wages of women are sufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of living for a 
family and the. hours and conditions 
of labor are reasonable. The case 
records of the charitable societies dis- 
close no such variety, and in the em- 
ployments in which the working widows 
known to them are mainly employed, the 
hours and conditions of labor are for the 
most part unreasonable. This is clear- 
ly one of the most important and, ex- 
cept among those who have attempted 
to find suitable employment for working 
mothers, one of the least understood 
factors of the whole problem: 

The situation which exists in this re- 
spect may be of little or no interest to 
those who take the extreme view that 
widows with children should not be ex- 
pected to work at all. They may con- 
sistently be indifferent to the details of 
the employments open to working wom- 
en. No such indifference, however, ex- 
ists among working women or among 
those who are daily engaged in helping 
them, now with money relief and now in 
finding work, according to their needs 
and strength. To the mothers themselves 


II 


THE QUESTION: Are widows 
who apply to one of the charitable 
societies or to their church for aid 
receiving proper consideration and 
care? Are reasonable plans made 
for them, and are there sufficient 
resources to carry such plans into 
effect? 


THE ANSWER: That the charitable 
societies do give admirable care 
in many cases to those who apply 
to them for assistance; that they 
have a high and constantly improv- 
ing standard of work and are real- 
izing their ideal in an increasing 
proportion of the families whom 
they attempt to aid; but that, if the 
actual improvement of conditions 
in the families be the test, then 
the results leave much to be desired. 
In a large number of cases, in spite 
of whatever aid is given, the health 
of the mother or of the children is 
impaired, and progress towards 
genuine family rehabilitation does 
not take place. 


it seems natural, inevitable, and appro- 
priate that they should work. Most of 
them have worked before marriage, 
many of them have worked during their 
married life, and that as widows they 
should earn a living for themselves and 
children is simply in the course of na- 
ture, an obvious and unquestioned ob- 
ligation. What they feel is that the 
mother should work—not of course if 
she is nursing an infant in arms, or 
about to be confined, or if she is serious- 
ly ill, or if there is some extraordinary 
demand upon her in the home, such as 
an invalid child demanding constant at- 
tention, or a large number of very young 
children, and no older person in the 
family to look after them. 

Looking more closely at the occupa- 
tions in which the working widows in 
these families are engaged we find that 
they are mainly characterized by long 
hours, severe physical strain, and: either 
low wages or exceeding irregularity and 
uncertainty of employment. The Ita- 
lian widow, finishing pants, working ex- 
cessively long hours, often with the help 
of children, may clear three or four dol- 
lars a week. If she goes out to day’s 
work in some family in the tenements 


III 


THE QUESTION: Are widows who 
are obliged to earn their own sup- 
port and that of their children, in 
whole or in part, working under 
reasonable conditions? Or are they, 
by any reasonable standards, over- 
worked and underpaid? 


THE ANSWER: That, as far as the 
self-support of widows known to 
the charitable societies is concerned, 
the conditions of their employment, 
largely because of their limited 
efficiency, and the resulting limited 
opportunities open to them, can be 
described. only as unsatisfactory in. 
the extreme. These women are 
engaged mainly in unskilled occu- 
pations in which the wages are low, 
the hours long, the physical strain 
severe, and the inducements to ex- 
ceptional skill or efficiency conspic- 
uously lacking. 


but little better off than herself she may 
get fifty cents for a day’s washing. 
The Russian Jewish widow may finish 
garments at home for about the same 
wages as those of the Italian; or go 
out peddling, at which for a shorter 
day the earnings may be four or five 
dollars a week; or keep roomers, with 
the inevitable results of an overcrowded 
apartment. The Bohemian widow is 
apt to work, as before her marriage, in 
cigar factories, earning when _ skilled 
eight or ten dollars a week, or more in 
exceptional cases. The Greek widow is 
more likely to be found in a candy shop, 
again at factory wages. Irish and Ger- 
man widows are more generally  in- 
clined to do office cleaning or day’s 
work,—washing, ironing, and cleaning— 
for which the usual pay is now a dol- 
lar and a half a day, sometimes with 
carfare, usually with food in addition; 
but this work at such pay for the women 
of whom we speak is scarce, and for the 
maximum pay women who come in for 
the day are often expected to do a heavy 
washing and ironing, sometimes with 
scrubbing of floors and cleaning of win- 
dows between. 

Thus widows who ask for aid are ap- 
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parently restricted in their occupations 
mainly to finishing work in the needle 
‘trades; office cleaning and similar work 
‘in the theaters, stores, and other public 
buildings; and days’ work, consisting 
‘either of washing and ironing done at 
‘home or washing and ironing and clean- 
‘ing in the home of the employer. The 
restriction to these occupations is clear- 
ly for two main reasons. They demand 
only a,low grade of efficiency, and they 
do not demand the regular hours of an 
ordinary office or factory working day. 
They are unorganized and unsupervised 
ae ements: Neither trade union nor 
. inspector controls them. There 
s no standard public opinion in regard 
to them. In return for the privilege of 
having some free time each day, or 
some free days each week, the working 
eemier pays a price which is exorbitant, 
eerily because there is no available 
“means of measuring it. 
y The fundamental objections to home 
‘work, when a “home” means a. New 
ork flat of two or three rooms full of 
odgers and children, are so serious as to 
ave led to the demand for its total abol- 
ion on grounds of health and morals. 
he police power of the state has al- 
ready been invoked to this end, and the 
transfer of all factory work to factories, 
hich can be properly supervised, in 
which rational sanitary standards can be 
“maintained and in which wages can be 
etermined at least under public scrut- 
iny, is now only a matter of time. Wash- 
ing and ironing which is taken away 
from the home will probably eventually 
e treated as factory work. 
This is not at all inconsistent with a 
ovement in the contrary direction 
vhich may eventually increase the 
mount of remunerative domestic occu- 
pations,—for example, through the de- 
velopment of-co-operative house keeping, 
or through the organization of special- 
ized service by the hour, including all 
types of workers from cleaners (with 
work transformed by science) to effi- 
ciency engineers. 
The bearing of this on our present 
subject is that it is precisely in the fam- 
ilies of the widows who need help that 
he severest pressure is felt from the 
resent unregulated, irregular, and un- 
derpaid employment. 


The Three Occupations 


_ The finishing work done at home is 
-d because of the excessively long 
hours necessary to earn anything at all. 
it is dangerous because of the opportu- 
which it gives to work and over- 

young children. It has all the dis- 
tages of isolation on the part of 
Berative and utter lack of knowledge 
s to the conditions of the employment 
o1 t e part of the public. e 
cleaning and some other work 
women is hard because of 

-breaking, knee-destroying po- 
" it demands; because of the 


indecency of requiring women on hands 
and knees to clean up the expectorations, 
the cigar stubs, the tracked-in-mud and 
other refuse of those who come and go 
in public halls and stairways, because 
of the often exceedingly inconvenient 
division of the working day into two 
parts; and finally, because women em- 
ployed in this work are paid less than 
men cleaners. The wages paid vary con- 
siderably, and there are some large office 
buildings in which every consideration 
is given to the home demands upon the 
women, not only in adjusting their 
hours, but in determining wages. 

It is true also that numerous unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to de- 
vise mechanical means of doing this 
cleaning, and that, temporarily at least, 
it would be a great hardship to many 
earning mothers if, by the success of 
such attempts, this kind of employment 
should be eliminated. But it is not un- 
likely that the substitution of mechanical 
cleaners would be greatly expedited if 
superintendents of buildings were no 
longer able to employ six women for the 
price of three men. 

Going out for day’s work in families 
that can afford to pay a dollar and a half 
a day is, on the whole, the most popular 
occupation open to these women. Such 
opportunities exist largely because of 
the transitional and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions of domestic service as a whole. 
But they are constantly interrupted by 
the migration of employers in the sum- 
mer and by their desire for economy, as 
shown by having the washing done only 
once in two weeks in the winter, or by 
asking the employe unexpectedly to leave 
in the middle of the afternoon, perhaps 
after finishing the washing and ironing, 
to save one-third of the day’s wages. 

Taking these occupations, however, as 
a whole, the worst thing about them is 
that they are the occupations of rela- 
tively unskilled and inefficient workers, 
and the worst thing to be said about the 
workers is that they are for the most 


_part fit for no other kind of employment. 


They are untrained, inefficient, industri- 
ally unfit. No employment agency would 
be justified in putting them in skilled oc- 
cupations, even if these were to be had. 
No employer who demands and is ready 
to pay for competent work would keep 
them even if they came. This general 
lack of competency is not confined to the 
widows, but was shared, as we have 
shown, by their deceased husbands. 
Probably it cannot be very much modi- 
fied in the adult generation, but it is a 
very serious question whether it is to be 
perpetuated in the next generation. 

The charitable societies are dealing 
with persons whose labor in the open 
market has very little productiveness, 
who not only have not had specific train- 
ing in particular trades, but have not 
learned how to work or to protect their 
interests as workers. To change these 
conditions is not within the function or 


the power of the charitable societies. 
Education and industry must bear that 
responsibility. 


Vocations for Widows’ Children 


The records of the societies do not 
show sufficient evidence of serious and 
practical interest in the choice of an 
occupation as the children come of work- 
ing age or in securing specific prepara- 
tion for a suitable occupation. Ii the 
boys and girls are not to repeat the ex- 
perience of their parents or even to fall 
short of their level, they must obviously 
be encouraged, and if necessary aided, 
to get into occupations in which there is 
apprenticeship, opportunity for learning 
how to work, personal interest on the 
part of employers or foremen or fellow 
workers, that will lead to the steady de- 
velopment of ability and increasingly 
satisfactory adjustment between the 
worker and his employment. The safe- 
guarding of vocational interests of indi- 
vidual members of the family is the most 
important single service which can be 
given them. 

Vocational guidance may ultimately be 
expected from the public school system. 
Even the actual teaching of a trade or 
preparation for commercial positions 
may become the rule. So long, however, 
as such facilities are as rare as they are 
at present and limited mainly to high 
school grades, there will be urgent need 
of giving increased attention to the ex- 
ceptional danger that in these families 
of working widows the interests of the 
children will be completely sacrificed, 
that they will go into occupations in 
which the only inducements are an im- 
mediate wage to replace or supplement 
the mother’s earnings. 

The old apprenticeship system is gone, 
and it is for education or industry to dis- 
cover a substitute. Practical vocational 
and half time schools through which chil- 
dren as they reach working age can be 
adjusted to industry and trade may 
prove to be such a substitute. Public 
pensions and voluntary relief are alike 
impotent to solve the problems of in- 
dustry and education. 


Health 


Most of the societies in question have 
themselves, through their tenement house 
committees, tuberculosis committees, 
fresh air activities, and in other ways, 
distinctly taken the lead in that educa- 
tional campaign for the prevention of 
disease to which increased interest on 
the part of the public is so largely due. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether this interest in the public health 
is translated in practice into an effective 
interest in the health of widows and 
their children as shown by the case rec- 
ords examined. Such effective interest 
is frequently, although not by any means 
uniformly, shown. In many cases excel- 
lent work is done to secure proper diag- 
nosis, and appropriate treatment. Some- 
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times persistent attention is given to a 
health problem over a period of several 
years. Often large sums of money are 
expended to provide necessary convales- 
cent or sanatorium care. 

One society has a physician in con- 
stant attendance at its own offices to 
make a diagnosis on the spot of all cases 
in which disease is suspected. Another 
has a home hospital in which a few of 
the families threatened by tuberculosis 
are taken completely in charge at an 
average expense of $1,000 a year for 
each family, all of which is provided if 
necessary from charitable sources, in ad- 
dition to the expert and professional 
service required. Others command a 
large amount of volunteer medical serv- 
ice from members of district committees 
and other physicians, and all of them 
make daily use of dispensaries and other 
health services. One society maintains 
a corps of thirty trained nurses who visit 
and nurse the sick poor. 


The idea may be said to be generally 
accepted that inquiries about health 
should be made, that those who seem 
to require medical attention and are 


not receiving it shall be examined 
and advised, that obviously suitable 
candidates for hospital and dispen- 


sary care shall be taken or urged to 
go for such treatment, and that the relief 
policy adopted shall be influenced by 
health considerations. In other words, 
immediate and obvious health needs 
usually—though not always—receive at- 
tention. 

More fundamental health needs are 
however, it must be said, often neglected. 
Vigorous action is not always taken to 
carry out competent advice after it is 
obtained. Mothers are allowed to work 
when it would be quite appropriate to 
provide such an amount of relief as 
would make employment unnecessary. 


Of course, the charitable societies can- 
not be held responsible for all the seri- 
ous or petty illnesses in the families un- 
der their care. Tuberculosis and typhoid 
fever appear in well-to-do homes also, 
and conditions inimical to health, such as 
too frequent pregnancies and overwork, 
have been present long before the hus- 
band’s death or other special misfortune 
brought them to the notice of the socie- 
ties. 

Nevertheless, when instances are 
found in which the records themselves 
bear evidence that anaemic, under- 
nourished children fail to receive special 
care, that no attempt is made to follow 
up and remedy some well recognized 
dangerous condition, that eyes, or teeth, 
or adenoids are neglected, that preven- 
tion of disease and the upbuilding of 
physical vigor and resisting power is 
left almost wholly out of the plan for 
the family, there is certainly room for 
drastic criticism. 


It is pertinent to call attention in this 
connection to the extraordinary change 


in public appreciation of health needs. 
Perhaps it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the health of the children in 
the tenements, including the children of 
the families here under consideration, 
does actually receive more effective at- 
tention than was ordinarily given to the 
health of the children of well-to-do 
families a generation ago. In this ad- 
vance the charitable societies have play- 
ed a distinguished part; but these ideals 
have outrun the best efforts of the best 
societies. 

Judged by this new standard of public 
opinion, and by the highest standards 
of organized charity itself, there is: no 
one of the six societies whose records 
do not show instances of failure to an- 
ticipate the inevitable results of unduly 
severe physical strain on the mother and 
an inadequate income. In every society 
there are cases in which knowledge of 
what is needed failed to issue in doing 
what is needed. While they share the 
responsibility with others, including the 
families immediately concerned, they 
cannot escape the responsibility for hay- 
ing failed, as shown by their own case 
records, to go as far as they should have 
gone in many instances. 

It if true that there is often a lament- 
able failure on the part of the patient to 
realize the need of treatment, reluctance 
to accept advice, and even stubborn op- 
position to the most necessary and urg- 
ent action. Another difficulty is that 
when forcible removal would be desir- 
able, the city authorities may refuse to 
act or to carry out consistently even their 
own decision that removal is justified. 
Preventorium care for the young chil- 
dren in close connection with sanatoria 
for mothers might in many instances 
overcome the reluctance of the latter to 
leaving home. To give a pension or 
relief at home is to accept a measure of 
responsibility for a recognized danger- 
ous condition, and to withhold relief in 
the absence of reasonable institutional 
provision seems uncharitable. 


Lack of Institutional Facilities 


In justice to the societies and to the 
families it must be recorded that neither 
the state nor private philanthropy has 
by any means as yet provided adequately 
for the institutions and agencies of vari- 
ous kinds which are imperatively de- 
manded if health needs are to be met. 

For the feeble-minded, the crippled, 
the infirm, and the convalescent there is 
not sufficient provision. We have not 
enough hospitals for those who have 
contagious diseases or even for those 
who are afflicted by tuberculosis, not- 
withstanding all the efforts which have 
been put forth in recent years to supply 
the latter deficiency. Again and again 
special treatment of one kind or another 
is prescribed or quickly discovered by 
the visitor to be needed, but because of 
the lack of any provision for the treat- 
ment it cannot be secured. Almost every 


type of institution is indeed represented ; 
but that is not enough. 

So far as the individual needing care 
is concerned, an institution without 
vacancies is of course precisely as good 
as no institution at all. The pressing 
problem is quantitative. 

It is not easy to get intelligent, con- 
scientious medical treatment. Some dis- 
pensaries on which reliance must be 
placed make the most superficial examin- 
ation of patients and provide no method 
of following up their diagnosis or pre- 
scription. It is impossible to arrive at 
an accurate understanding of the health 
needs of a family through such facilities 
for diagnosis as are provided by many 
of the medical agencies. When a care- 
ful examination has been secured from a 
physician in private practice, or from 
a medical member of the staff, or even 
from the dispensary itself, it is rarely 
that such a diagnosis can be followed by 
effective treatment. In many records it 
is definitely stated that there is need for 
convalescent care which cannot be se- 
cured because there is no vacancy in an 
appropriate convalescent home, and a 
visit to the country or seashore would 
not meet the need. Even more serious 
is the lack of co-ordination between 
medical agencies which are simultane- 
ously or successively treating a particu- 
lar patient. The excellent plan devised 
for the tuberculosis clinics is obviously 
needed in every other department. 


Housing 


Fundamental as a community health 
need is that for good homes, with real 
light, fresh air, accessibility, and a rea- 
sonable rental. Through their tenement 
house committees, tuberculosis commit- 
tees, and otherwise, the societies have 
constantly emphasized this fact. They 
have secured the passage of tenement 
house laws which make the evil condi- 
tions of even ten years ago impossible. 
These splendid educational campaigns 
impose a new responsibility on the so- 


cieties themselves as relief agencies, a 


responsibility which they do not fully 
meet. Many of the families studied are 
living in wholly unsuitable tenements, 
plainly described in the records as such, 
but for lack of better accommodations 
at a possible price, or for lack of funds 
to pay higher rents, serious attempt at 
improvement is out of the question. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties, it is 
likely that a more clearly defined policy, 
including a readiness to move families 
some distance from their present loca- 
tion when there are no strong local ties 
binding them to it, might result in a 
considerable improvement. Rents have 
increased, and the societies, if they are 
to provide adequate relief in this respect, 
must take this fact even more fully into 
account. Paying rent in, congested 
quarters or unsanitary rooms tends to 
lower instead of raising the standard of 
living. Serious attempts have been made 
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to substitute a contrary policy—one so- 
ciety having obtained funds for this pur- 
pose—but this requires larger financial 
resources than have ordinarily been 
available. 


Emergent Relief 


Emergent, temporary, and what is 
sometimes called interim relief, 7. e., re- 
' lief given to meet immediate needs while 
an investigation is in progress upon 
| which more permanent plans can be 
| based, is supplied by all of the six charit- 
| able’ societies, sometimes in a rather 
| erratic way and in not very appropriate 
| form, but as a rule in such an amount 
| and kind as to prevent suffering from 

lack of food, clothing, fuel, or shelter. 
_ From the point of view of the com- 
_ munity more than this is desirable. It 
__ is desirable that similar needs in differ- 
_ ent families shall be met with some ap- 
_ proach to consistency; that there should 
__ be some degree of uniformity and stand- 
_ ardized relief among the general relief 
_ societies. 

If the inquiry had extended to the 
numerous religious, national, and special 
§ relief agencies of various kinds, the di- 
_yersity of methods and of standards 
would have been found vastly greater 
and the evidence of the resulting con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to what would 
happen in any given case of need cor- 
_respondingly increased. 

It is not true that those who ask for 
aid are left to starve, or to suffer other 
_ preventable hardships, while long drawn 
‘inquiries are made about them. Investi- 
gations in fact in some societies are less 
thorough and careful than is desirable, 


fraud rather than to lay the basis for a 
sound decision as to what action should 
be taken. The pioneer agencies in de- 
veloping a technique of more thorough 
investigation and a course of treatment 
logically based upon it-are the charity 
‘organization agencies, whose methods in 
this respect are now in use in all of these 
societies in varying degrees of efficiency. 
Even greater thoroughness and a more 
careful and painstaking plan of action 
at the time of first application than now 
generally prevail would be desirable and 
‘would save a vast amount of subsequent 
work, after the best opportunity has 
passed. This applies pre-eminently to 
the families of widows with small chil- 
en, for whom continued aid is the rule 
rather than the exception. 


Permanent Relief 


_ We now come to the subject which 
any will perhaps regard as the crux of 
problem, the continued relief sup- 
plied to those families of widows who 

ecause of illness, or the number of their 


ar and substantial assistance. 
haps the most striking impres- 
made on the credit side, taking them 


their apparent purpose being to detect - 


and persistence in dealing with the in- 
dividual family problems in the face of 
the difficult task imposed upon them by 
such conditions as we have already dis- 
cussed and those to which we have still 
to call attention, 

The relief which the societies supply 
is sometimes inadequate in ainount and 
sometimes the basic plan upon which it 
is given is inadequate and ill-consider- 
ed, but the instances of failure with re- 
spect to suitability of employment, fun- 
damental health needs, attention to’ the 
individuality of children, the securing of 
an attractive and sanitary home, and 
other essentials of family life, are more 
numerous and more serious than the in- 
adequacy in the amount of relief. 

The giving of special diet, attention 
to decayed teeth, not only as a cause of 
needless suffering and disfigurement, but 
as a channel of infection, a lookout for 
mental deficiency or backwardness re- 
quiring special attention, and the gener- 
al examination for tuberculosis and sim- 
ilar infections are striking illustrations 
of the advancing standard of family 
service set for themselves by the soci- 
eties. 

Good work is done in many cases with 

good results. Good work is done in 
many other cases with no manifest re- 
sults. In still other cases improvements 
on the one hand or deteriorations on the 
other, may take place independently of 
any particular relief or service rendered 
by the society, and in still other cases 
things drift along with no evidences of 
any particular change for either better 
or worse, whether relief is given or with- 
held. : 
The results, as we have said earlier 
in this report, leave much to be desired. 
A large proportion of all the records 
bear witness to a very limited success in 
securing normal conditions for growing 
children or to any decided improvement 
in the conditions of family life. We 
have next to ask for the reasons for this 
limited success. 

One possible explanation, which should 
have candid consideration, is that the 
physical, mental, and moral constitution 
of the individuals in the families in ques- 
tion is inferior. 

We have seen that the charitable so- 
cieties come in contact with from three 
to ten percent of the widows in New 
York city who have small children de- 
pendent upon them. What might be said 
is that this small percentage includes 
nearly all of the least efficient, the least 
capable, the degenerate, the unfit. 

No wonder then that the conditions of 
their family life do not improve; that 
the health of the mother breaks down 
whether she is at work or idle; that 
tuberculosis and alcoholism find con- 
genial soil; that children inevitably show 
on the whole the same weaknesses as 
their parents; that most of. the high 
hopes based upon their coming of work- 
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ing age result in disillusionment as they 
arrive at an age when their inherent 
lack of energy, of ambition, of respon- 
sibility, become apparent. 

If it is only a question of degree, there is 
undoubtedly some truth in this explana- 
tion. To meet these needs, the societies are 
pressing vigorously for suitable institu- 
tional care for the demonstrably feeble- 
minded; for reformatory correctional 
care of those who need institutional dis- 
cipline; and for surgical or medical at- 
tention to those for whom operations, 
hospital or dispensary treatment, or 
professional advice would be beneficial. 

Visiting nurses, visiting school teach- 
ers, church visitors, and conspicuously 
the agents and visitors of charitable so- 
cieties, may justly claim to have been 
the first, as they are still the most ac- 
tive, allies of those physicians, perhaps 
a minority in their own profession, who 
are trying to promote conservative eu- 
genic policies, to~segregate the feeble- 
minded and unsound, to remedy physical 
defects when possible, and to secure for 
abused and neglected children the pro- 
tection which society owes them. This 
is what they are doing in their daily 
rounds. To assume that social workers 
in the charitable societies are almoners, 
or are merely investigating the need for 
relief, is to betray gross and inexcusable 
ignorance of their work. 


Social Causes of Poverty 


The second explanation to be consid- 
ered for the lack of improvement in 
some families—and here we are upon 
surer ground—is that the overwhelming 
mass of human misery, of which the 
suffering and dependence in these few 
thousand families of widows is but a 
part, is the result of causes and condi- 
tions with which both voluntary charity 
and public relief as such are powerless 
to deal. 

Tuberculosis, typhoid, fatal industrial 
injuries, insufficient pay, economic inef- 
ficiency, the physical strain of overwork, 
the exploitation of the vices and weak- 
nesses of men and women for commer- 
cial profit, are all subjects with which 
social workers in the charitable socie- 
ties are deeply concerned, but for which 
the remedies lie in other and more pow- 
erful hands. 

Concerning the great creative forces 
of the misery which they are called upon 
to investigate and relieve in individual 
instances they can only lift up their 
voices in eloquent testimony. They may 
testify also, as has been intimated, to 
human weaknesses, to lack of energy and 
resistance, to the fact that some human 
beings are apparently from their birth 
doomed to failure in any severe life 
struggle. But they may well be appalled 
when they see such weaker persons, and 
others not by any means unfit for any 
reasonable struggle, subjected to uncon- 
trolled infection, to overcrowding, to 
overwork and injurious strain, to in- 
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geniously fiendish temptations such as 
the strongest would not resist under 
similar circumstances, to a necessity of 
paying the highest prices for inferior, 
diluted and polluted commodities and 
services, and to the further necessity of 
providing from their own insufficient re- 
sources, and by their own inadequate ef- 
forts, for such contingencies as sickness 
and death in the family, for child-birth, 
for infirmity and old age, for unemploy- 
ment whether due to personal fault and 
inefficiency or to industrial causes af- 
fecting an entire group or an entire 
community of workers. 


The Need for Workers 


In the third place consideration must 
be given to the causes for unsatisfac- 
tory results which lie within the socie- 
ties or in their financial resources. The 
most glaring need, as shown by the case 
records, is one to which their officers 
and directors have long been alive, but 
which for various reasons still remains 
serious. This is the lack of a sufficient 
number of capable trained visitors to 
do the work of their relief departments. 
There is not merely a lack of training 
and of special ability for this work; 
there is a lack of a sufficient number of 
workers of any kind. To each visitor is 
given responsibility for far too many 
families. Districts are too large. The 
pressure of emergent work is so severe 
that there is little opportunity for quiet, 
deliberate consideration about difficult 
situations. There is of necessity too 
much of perpetual emergency rush and 
too little time and insistence upon thor- 
ough and constructive plans. 

Even however if there were enough 
visitors and supervisors to do the work, 
it would not be satisfactorily done with- 
out a higher standard of selection, of 
professional preparation, and of compen- 
sation, This is a very distinct kind of 
service calling for altogether exceptional 
qualities. Mere physical endurance is 
severely taxed by it. The power to think 
—to observe, and to form sound judg- 
ments—is essential. No superior spirit- 
ual quality comes amiss in the complex 
human relationships which an investiga- 
tion and the resulting care of a family in- 
volve. 

Professional training schools are now 
available for the more direct and com- 
plete preparation of those who have the 
general education and personal equip- 
ment required for this exacting work. 
By a preliminary study of methods and 
technique, and by supervised field work 
in connection with such study, a quali- 
fied candidate for social work will not 
only save the time and money of the 
-ociety, but will lay the foundation for a 
kind and amount of genuinely helpful 
service that can scarcely be gained even 
by the most competent person who has 
had no such preliminary training. 

In at least four of the six societies 


it will be necessary to increase salaries 
substantially if such qualified and pre- 
pared visitors are to be secured and re- 
tained against the competition of other 
kinds of social work and other outside 
vocations which appeal to the same kind 
of workers, or if, quite aside from such 
competition, visitors are to keep them- 
selves physically and mentally fit for 
their work. 


Danger of Routine 


The impression made by the examina- 
tion of a large number of records in 
rapid succession is that the societies are 
in danger of falling into a narrow rou- 
tine, covering only a comparatively 
small number of the items necessary to 
successful relief work. In most in- 
stances attention is paid to relief, even 
though the amount given may not be 
adequate; to appropriate relief respon- 
sibility, whether it should come for ex- 
ample from church, employer, lodge, or 
relatives; to keeping wage earners at 
work; to emergency health needs; and 
to school attendance. 

Less often is serious attention given to 
fundamental health needs, to vocational 
interests of children, to discrimination 
between possible places of employment 
for wage earners, to recreation, or to 
moral and spiritual influences. Grave 
suspicion of the immorality of the moth- 
ers has in some instances served as a 
reason for withdrawing relief, regard- 
less of the children. Such a suspicion in 
the mind of a competent visitor is only 
ground for more careful and effective 
work. There is too little individualizing 
of children, and in many cases no satis- 
factory account of the care which they 
receive while the mother is at work. 

No one can tell to what extent the 
amount available for relief is insufficient 
until competent service is the rule rather 
than the exception; but that in cases of 
need for continued relief the amount act- 
ually given is often inadequate, is cer- 
tain. 

In fairness to the societies it must be 
recognized that no case records can ful- 
ly disclose the quality or amount of work 
done or the actual relations which often 
exist between a district secretary or a 
visitor and her families. These personal 
relations may become a vital factor in 
securing most gratifying results which 
are not disclosed, because visitors are 
naturally reluctant to describe them. 
Records are not kept for the purpose of 
presenting the societies and their work- 
ers in a favorable light. They are kept 
mainly for a very practical purpose 
to enable the societies when action is 
necessary on behalf of the family to act 
intelligently, on the basis of previous ex- 
perience, and without the necessity of 
repeating an investigation once thorough- 
ly made. 

We may now return to the first of our 
three original questions; as to whether 
children are committed who should re- 
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main with their mothers, the only reason. 
for such commitment being the poverty 
of a widowed mother. 

The consensus of opinion from every 
group of social workers whom we have. 
been able to consult, and the evidence of 
the records in the bureaus of depend- 
ent children in the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities, is that this is very excep- 
tional, and in so far as it does occur, 
wholly unnecessary. 

In 335 of the 460 families of widows. 
from which children were committed in. 
1912 for the assigned cause “death of the 
father,’ there were conditions present 
other than poverty which seem to jus-. 
tify the commitment. 


Neither Help nor Commitment 


In 25 cases neither commitment nor 
help at home was really necessary, as. 
the later records show in each case either 
that the child did not actually go to the 
institution although commitment was 
formally approved, or that the child has. 
since been discharged to the mother or 
relatives and is being properly cared for 
under circumstances substantially iden- 
tical with those which existed at the 
time of application for commitment. 

In 100 cases, a little over twenty per 
cent of the 460 (involving less than four 
per cent of the total number of children 
committed in the year for all causes) a 
sympathetic examination of the records. 
in the department of charities and in 
the societies, supplemented by a visit to. 
the families when there was no society 
record, indicates that commitment might 
have been prevented by assistance at 
home. 

The examination of the records of 
these families from which children are 
committed leads to certain distinct im- 
pressions. 

Most fundamental is the abiding im- 
pression of the futility of any or all ef- 
forts combined to make good to a fam- 
ily the loss of a husband and father who. 
has played his full part in the family 
previous to his fatal illness. Coupled 
with this is a sense of the complexity of 
need presented by these families. 

In the families from which applica- 
tions for commitment are made, there 
is an impression of terrible struggle 
to make the few dollars remaining from 
insurance or savings after the husband’s 
death, stretch over as long a period as’ 
possible—a period, however, of increas- 
ing poverty, decreasing strength, and 
multiplying dangers to the family. The 
high cost of funerals and the close ap- 
proximation of this funeral expense to 
the amount of the insurance constant- 
ly force themselves upon the attention. 

Some at least of the cases of im- 
morality of the mother seem to have 
been fairly attributable to the presence 
of a male lodger, or to the fact that the 
mother keeps house for a widower, typi- 
cal means of income to which some 
widows are almost forced by necessity. 


Widows’ Needs 


Similarly the incorrigibility and truancy 
of children from seven to ten years of 
age, mention, of which frequently occurs 
in these records, seems to be to some de- 
gree occasioned by the fact that an aged 
grandmother or other female relative has 
_ been suddenly charged with the unfam- 
iliar and difficult task of disciplining 
boys of the “big Injun” age. On the 
other hand a young grandmother is of- 
ten the most steadying influence in the 
'— Italian family. Except for her pres- 
| ence the attempt to keep the children 
| with their mother would be much like 
| turning loose a lot of children to bring 
_ up one another. 
+ __ In this connection the question fairly 
‘arises whether mothers who support 
themselves and their children entirely 
without assistance are doing so only at 
an ultimate sacrifice of health and of 
maternal home care, and thus of per- 
_ manent welfare, which society cannot af- 
_ ford. Naturally this study throws only 
indirect light on this question, since 
there has been no direct study of such 
families. 
a It is however a fair inference from 
| the facts and impressions made by the 
| records of the families known to the 
| charitable societies and to the bureaus 
1 of dependent children, that the real 
Ds hardships and handicaps encountered by 
| independent working mothers, like those 

_ to which we have called attention as 
arising in the families under considera- 
tion, are for the most part such as can 
_ be removed only by industrial and social 
_ changes, by radical changes in the con- 
ditions affecting women’s work. 

Their hours of work should be short- 
ened; their efficiency increased by train- 
| ing and better organization; their wages 

correspondingly increased and standard- 
ized; their employment adjusted to the 
physiological needs of women; the sup- 
ply of labor “adjusted to the demands by 
_ employment exchanges, intelligently plan- 
med and conducted; co-operative ar- 
-rangements effected for securing proper 
care for children, chronic invalids or 
_ aged persons in the mother’s temporary 
absence, so that a woman capable of do- 
ing more productive work shall not be 
_ debarred from undertaking it by less im- 
portant demands. 
_ These reforms are not in the least in- 
consistent with the superior claims of 


home and children when they are super- 
ior, but they are in the direction of en- 
abling working women to decide for 
themselves, as working men decide for 
themselves, in what way they can most 
economically and most completely meet 
their natural obligations. Industrial 
justice clearly involves such changes in 
public opinion, such protection and en- 
largement of opportunity, as have been 
suggested. 

Difficulties arise and hardships occur 
primarily because women are not trained 
for skilled occupations, are worn out by 
long hours and injurious occupations, and 
are paid far less than a living wage. 
Relief to the individual victims of in- 
dustry cannot change industry. The 
only cure for industrial abuses is in- 
dustrial betterment; and the state should 
spend its money in industrial betterment 
if that is necessary rather than establish 
a system of relief to meet the exigencies 
of a situation which must give way with 
the coming of reforms that are needed 
and needed now. 


Results of the Inquiry 


The main results of this inquiry may 
be recapitulated as follows: 

That of all the factors involved in 
the support of widows and the care of 
their children, the main responsibility is 
upon the widows themselves; that they 
are entitled to the credit for the greater 
part of whatever has been accomplished 
in the families studied; and that all 
measures intended for their benefit 
should be judged primarily from the 
standpoint of their probable effect on 
the ability of the widows to solve their 
own problems and those of their chil- 
dren; 

That widows are usually capable of 
supporting themselves and their children 
when necessary, but that in doing so they 
encounter great obstacles and hardships, 
which can be removed only by radical 
changes in the conditions of women’s 
work; 

That the occupations in which widows 
who apply for relief are engaged are 
characterized by inefficiency of workers, 
low wages, and irregularity of employ- 
ment; 

That these evils can be met only by 
early training, a better distribution of 
workers through efficient employment 
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exchanges, and higher standards of com- 
pensation ; 

That vocational training and guidance 
for children as they come of working 
age, and sound advice as to occupations, 
are urgently needed; 

That more hospital and sanatorium fa- 
cilities are required for the sick, the dis- 
abled, the infirm, the convalescent, and 
the mentally deficient, facilities both for 
diagnosis and for treatment; 

That although great improvements 
have been made in the standards, meth- 
ods, and policies of the charitable so- 
cieties, there is much room for further 
improvement; 

That, in particular, more trained work- 
ers, with higher salaries, or more 
trained volunteer workers, or both, and 
larger resources for relief, are indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the 
health and well being of the families 
now under the care of the societies; 

That the case records of the charitable 
societies indicate that conditions in the 
families under care do not always im- 
prove, but sometimes grow worse, these 
unsatisfactory results being due partly 
to the causes just named, but in large 
part to personal and social causes which 
neither public relief nor voluntary char- 
ity can reach; but upon which those who 
have to do with the relief of the poor 
should constantly insist ; 

That mothers who are suitable guard- 
ians for their children, physically and 
morally able to care for them properly, 
are not seeking in any large number be- 
cause of poverty alone to have their chil- 
dren committed as public charges; 

That the charitable societies have 
shown both the desire and the financial 
ability to provide relief in such cases 
when called to their attention, although 
in these as in other cases the relief is 
sometimes inadequate; 

That there should however be a still 
better co-ordination between the bu- 
reaus of dependent children and the 
voluntary agencies to prevent the rela- 
tively few unnecessary commitments of 
this kind which still occur; 

That the ideal solution of the widows’ 
problem is a longer and more productive 
life for working fathers, and provision 
for widowhood and orphanage through a 
liberal, inexpensive, and safe system of 
social insurance. 


“BEAUTY FOR ASHES” 


Sixth Article 


The Poor and 
Their Poverty 


HIS chapter is not about those 

of whose “short and simple an- 

nals’ Gray wrote. It is not of 

those to whose “honest pov- 
erty” Burns referred. Nor does it treat 
of any who can sing, “Be it ever so 
humble.” All of these may have been 
poor, but they were not “The Poor.” 
There is fresh air blowing through every 
one of those poems. They breathe of 
all that is wholesome, tender, sacred, the 
real riches of ‘life. 

But one cannot write a pastoral poem 
about the poor. There is no song 
of the lark over their heads, to weave 
into the verse, no “lowing herds,” no 
fireside circle, with its “peace of heart.” 
Instead, there is the Wolf outside the 
door, howling to the dark. And those 
who hide and cower inside are the ones 
we call “the submerged,” the Children 
of the Shadow. For the most part, in 
our country, they are the children of 
the city and the town. 

Distance, perspective, “chiaro-oscuro,” 
may be to blame, rather than our eyes, 
that we see the poor as a mass of shadow, 
painted in one flat gray wash, at the re- 
mote edges of our sunshine. In fact, they 
are generally spoken of in that way, as 
if that one drab word named, defined and 
classified all who were over the line, on 
the shadow side. And there is so often 
reproach in the word, and abhorrence 
in the tone with which it is spoken, that 
I am fain to plead for them a better ac- 
quaintance and a fairer judgment. That 
is why I am writing this chapter, to 
bring the poor nearer, as with a sort of 
field glass, to those who have never really 
known them. ; 

It cannot be gainsaid that the majority 
of people in any city know nothing about 
the poor. I have found by investiga- 
tions in many cities and towns that, 
outside of a limited circle of charitable 
people, and a number of ministers, doc- 
tors and policemen, no one could give 
any trustworthy information about the 
number or condition of the poor. While 
there may even be large societies with 
many committees, whose members give 
much time to planning charity work 
(much of which must consist in raising 
funds) and while these members even 
“bestow their goods to feed the poor,” so 
often the actual visiting of the poor is 
done by the secretary, and a few com- 
mittee members. 

The same is true of the churches, 
where only a limited percentage of those 
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PITY 
By A, Cordonnier, Musée de Luxembourg, Paris 


THE WRECK’ 


We found a wreck cast up on the shore, 
Battered and bruised, and scarred and rent, 
And I spoke aloud, ‘‘Here was worthless work, 

And a barque unfit to the sea was sent.” 


But he said, my friend, in his gentler mood, 


“‘Nay, none may say but the work was good, 
For who can tell of the seas.it sailed, 
Of the waves it braved, and the storms withstood?” 


Then we spoke no more, but I mutely mused, 
And I thought, ‘Oh, heart and oh, life of man, 
That we find wrecked, we may never know 
How brave you were when your course began!”’ 


who give ever get inside of the homes 
of the poor. By those who go the tale 
is brought back to the meeting, and pass- 
ed on, second-hand and so on; so that 
“the quality of mercy” is “strained,” 
through a great many sieves. The smell, 
the dirt, the misery, are mostly filtered 
out through the first medium through 
which the tale passes, and the colorless, 
sterilized material which flows on cannot 
make any one feel badly enough to be a 
missionary. 

*Published originally in 1888 in Mrs. 


Bacon’s Collection of Verse Songs Ysame, 
*-L. C. Page & Co. 


By 


ALBION 
FELLOWS 
Bia On 


It is noticeable that we can bear with 
great philosophy the sufferings of others, 
especially if we do not actually see them. 
But, to be truly and consistently char- 
itable, we must believe that those who 
speak most harshly of the poor are like 
the little girl who could not be cured of 
biting other children until some one bit 
her. Up to that time she had no idea 
that it really hurt. It is those who have 
never been bitten by the things that 
hurt the poor who criticize them. One 
of those who “stood afar off’ sat by 
me one day, at an elegant luncheon, and 
divided her time between polite inquiries 
about my work, and impolite remarks 
about the poor. After worming out 
of me what the tenement law would 
give to the latter, in the way of water, 
plumbing, etc., she expressed herself 
strongly as to the waste of such things 
on the poor, who were “filthy,” and 
“would put coal or vegetables in the bath 
tubs,” who “didn’t appreciate anything 
done for them,’ were “destructive to 
property,” etc. 

“But the law doesn’t give them bath 
tubs,” I tried to say, with no chance to 
enlarge on the fitness of providing them 
for those who were “filthy.” When her 
tirade abated I ventured, 

“May I ask whether you have gone 
much among the poor?” “Oh, mercy; 
no,” she answered, in a tone of horror 
and disgust. “I couldn’t bear to mix 
with that kind of creatures.” 

And then I couldn’t refrain, “I judged 
so, for I never heard any one speak of 
them that way, who really knew them.” 

“Why do you spend your time and 
strength for that kind of trash?” a friend 
asked me. “If they were deserving, or 
appreciate what you do, even, it wouldn’t 
be so bad.” 

Even those who work among them 
often fail to measure them by fair stand- 
ards. “You can’t believe anything one 
of them says,’ complained a girl who 
taught a mission class. If we must 
make people see that it is those who are 
sick, and not the well, who need a physi- 
ian, may we not also call in an optician? 
“The poor are so miserable, and they 
make every one about them so miserable, 
isn’t it a pity they can’t all die off, like 
flies, in the winter”? 

The girl who asked that, in unsmiling 
jest, was working then to the point of 
exhaustion, out of sympathy for the poor. 
The protest I want to make is against 
the two commonest but greatest errors. 
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Beauty for Ashes”’ 


One is, the unfairness of speaking of 
the poor, in one contemptuous breath, as 
if they were all of one class, and all 


| degraded. The other is, the assumption 


that the poor have peculiar faults and 
vices which make them odious, and dif- 
ferentiate them from all the rest of 
society. 

For the first, let me say, that whén we 
come close enough to the Shadow so 
that we can distinguish tones and values, 
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GARDEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


we see that there are different types and and had planned suicide together if the 


groups, and that some are plunged much 
deeper than others. Then we notice in- 
dividuals standing out clearly, and we 
are struck by the marks of their unlike- 
ness to the rest, as if they belonged to 
a higher plane. There are so many 
among them who have been well born, 
well educated, reared in comfort, often 
in luxury. -Some have but lately fallen, 
and are still dazed by the shock. Having 
lost only fortune, and retaining still their 
habits of culture, they are no more of the 
underworld than the spirit of Dante was 
of the Inferno. In a study of poverty 
there is little more to say of them than 
could be said of any victim of a wreck 
or explosion. But in a study of the 
poor our first care must be to save these 
victims from the common scorn, and to 
ask for them the sympathy that is their 
due. 


Survivors from “Better Days)’ 


Even more pitiful are those who have 
come, by a slow and hard descent from 
wealth to want. Decay is sadder than 
wreckage. “A decayed gentlewoman” is 
a product of pinched, painful years. We 
have found, in our slums, some old cou- 
ples, once prosperous and happy, who 
had gradually lost all they had, and were 
now fighting, with their last feeble ef- 
fort, against going to the alms-house, 


last resort failed. 

In stifling garrets, in dark tenements 
of our cities, are hidden away many 
tragedies, as sad as any Dickens ever 
wrote, that will remain sealed until the 
Day of Judgment unless some friendly 
hand unclasps the volume. When the 
story ends with the death of the aged, 
the end is a happy event. But if there 
be a sequel through succeeding genera- 
tions, it may grow more and more tragic. 
The outcome of the story will depend 
largely upon where the scene is laid. 
In other words, the matter of environ- 
ment will be an enormous factor in the 
rise or decline of the family. 

All the way down, through lessening 
degrees of original culture and wealth, 
to the very lowest strata, we find people 
who have been thrown under by a sud- 
den turn of the wheel of fortune. Many 
of them can be helped on to their feet 
once more. Many are so broken in 
health or in spirit that they will never 
rise again. 

One can tell, by a certain air, or frost 
in the air, those who have “seen better 
days.” Often there will be some heir- 
loom left, some picture, or a piece of 
furniture that tells the tale. The next 
generation may still retain the furniture, 
and a trace of the culture, like the worn 
gilding on a tarnished mirror, but if 


THE RIGHT BACKGROUND FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND 
TUBERCULOSIS IN THIS FAMILY 


the children stay in the slums, they will 
be of a different type. 

A woman of the second generation of 
slum dwellers, and of common-place 
origin, came once to iron for me. There 
was a thrifty strain in her, from some 
antecedent, that made a puzzling mix- 
ture with her “poor-folksy” air. Think- 
ing to encourage her, I praised her iron- 
ing. 

“Yes,” she said, airily, “I think I do 
arn pretty well, considerin’ I haint arned 
fer so long. We used to hev a’ arn, but 
now it’s gone.” 

“How do you manage”? I asked, quite 
puzzled. 

“W’y, we jest fold th’ clo’es, an’ put 
’em in th’ trunk. But I do think they 
look better arned,’ she added. 

The next generation will probably 
wear their clothes both unwashed and 
unironed. 


The Next Generation 


One of the points I want to emphasize 
is that several generations of slum en- 
vironment will produce a slum heredity, 
and the children will have that to con- 
tend with, as well as the slum environ- 
ment. In our slums are girls who never 
saw a room properly cleaned, or ate a 
meal properly cooked, and neither did 
their mothers or their grandmothers. 
There was “nothing to do with,” of 
course. They had no proper utensils or 
materials. There may have been wealth, 
even nobility, away back in that family, 
but it “buttered no parsnips,’ and pro- 
vided no soap. The use of the right forks 
comes only by using forks. No matter 
how many Greek professors grace one’s 
ancestry, or how many clergymen bless 
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A CLOSING SCENE IN THE TRAGEDY 


it, the descendant will lisp in Billings- 
gate, if he hears nothing else. 

The daily lesson of slum life, visual+ 
ized, reiterated, of low standards, vile 
living, obscenity, profanity, impurity, is 
bound to be dwarfing and debasing to 
the children who are in the midst of it. 
Even in the second generation these in- 
fluences are blackening and corroding 
enough to destroy the faint impression 
of “where mother used to live,” and 
“what father used to do.” By the third 
generation, even that background is lack- 
ing. 

I cannot enlarge upon the deteriora- 
tion of families, through successive gen- 
erations of slum life, without consider- 
ing the effect of the sub-normal environ- 
ment upon the normal family, in the case 
of our working classes. And this makes 
me boil over again. 

The outrage of our American cities is 
the way we bid for home-seekers, when 
we have no homes to offer them, after 
we lure them to come. Our factories 
scour the country for workers, bring 
them in, and turn them loose, to find 
shelter wherever they can. Our business 
organizations offer bonuses for new fac- 
tories, bidding for these which bring in 
the largest number of families. ‘“An- 
other factory! 100 families! More pros- 
perity!” they announce, in big head- 
lines. 

And the families? As lightly as a 
chemist pours drugs from one vial into 
another, these human beings are trans- 
ferred from one environment to another. 
The fact that a city has not already 
enough decent houses for all its popu- 
lation, and that its poor are living in 
sties, causes no one any concern. When 
the workmen come with their families, 
many of them have to crowd into filthy, 
unsanitary tenements with the poor, and 
subject their children to the companion- 
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if they are too large to shut inside the 
rooms, and must go to school or to work. 
If the father be not drawn to the saloon, 
and the boys and girls to the street, they 
must be both’Spartan and Puritan. The 
brave fight may be made if the father 
and mother are spared, to hold control, 
and provide the bread. But how many 
working men in our cities, the records 
show, fall a prey to tuberculosis, typhoid, 
pneumonia, and other “house diseases!” 
How many mothers are beckoned from 
their little families by the same ghastly 
finger! Any one who will search the 
records will find that a startling number | 
of dependent families become so on ac- ~ 
count-ofdeath or prolonged illness of 
the bread-winner. 

And the children? 

The ranks of the dependent and de- 
linquent are recruited—in what percent- 


CITIZENS-IN-MAKING, OR GANGSTERS-ELECT ? 


ship of the vicious and degraded. The 
fact that the working-man could afford 
more rent, and would gladly pay more 
for a better house, makes no difference. 
His family must have shelter. He shel- 
ters them where he can. 

“The workmen have all found homes,” 
we are told. 

“Homes”? Where? 

One of the saddest sights of the slums 
is to see the thrifty wife of the working 
man, with her rosy brood of children, 
used to country air and sunshine, used 
to space, privacy, good surroundings, 
cleanliness, quiet, shut up amid the noise 
and dirt and confusion, in the gloom of 
the slum. That is an unusual family that 
can maintain the sanctity of its home 
life, in the tenements of a bad neighbor- 
hood, where there is no privacy, that can 
hold the children under strict discipline, 


age we ought to know, but any per- 
centage is too large—from the families 
of the working-men that are brought into 
our cities and dumped into our dilapi- 
dated old death-traps. 

And so I say that the responsibility is 
upon those who import working-men to 
see that there are decent homes for them 
when they come, and not to set snares 
to destroy them and their children. 

When we come to consider the lowest 
strata of the poor, we find defectives, 
degenerates and their brothers, those 
who feed our institutions over which 
the state has care, and who are in turn 
recruited by the classes just above, as 
well as by their own offspring. It is 
these who give to all the poor the stigma 
of being “filthy,” “shiftless,” and all the 
other odious epithets. Here, “at the bot-' 
tom,” we find we are dealing with quan- 
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‘ _ tities less variable. We often say that 
; riches and poverty are only comparative. 
__ In its lowest deeps poverty is almost 
D | 

, | absolute. 

» | “He that is low need fear no fall.” 


| How much less need he fear who is 


_already on the ground, except to fall- 


a “into a pit? Sickness, injury, accident, 
are the pits the poor dread, and well 
| they may, as our Nurse’s Circle found. 
_ Now I am reminded that the poor have 
| their own pleasures and enjoyments, and 
I know that many funny stories are 
written about certain types. But these 
are the child-like, irresponsible ones, 
with natures of cork, who have never 
| grown up, and never will. They can 
Tock the Wolf in the closet, with the 
Skeleton, for the day, any time, and, 
following the hurdy-gurdy whither it 
| whines, set off for a merry vagabondage. 
It is true, there are always humorous 
things coming up in the discussion of 
| charity cases, odd mistakes and droll 
| conversations. But, thinking them over, 
with their setting, one finds that they 
-are much like the relief scenes in Mac- 
beth. 
__ The Faults of the Poor 


__ Whatever any one may say of the 


lowest types of the poor, I hold that 
all of the faults ascribed to them are 
due to their being either undeveloped 
or defective, and the worse the fault 
‘the more defectiveness it shows. This 
is my one plea for those who cannot 
| employ their own advocate, and who 
_-need one most. The bold and bad can 
| make their own defence. The sharp 
-and shrewd may find their own excuses. 
But for these, who are always absent 
‘when they are maligned, let this plea 
prevail. 
It hurts me.to hear the tone in which 
the poor are condemned, as “shiftless,” 
| -or “having a pauper spirit,” just as it 
would if a crowd mocked at a child for 
‘its weakness, or laughed at a lame man 
"because he could not run, or a blind man 
because he stumbled. 
The poor are lame, maimed, halt, 
“blind, in a way. They may not be de- 
fective enough to admit them to an 
-asylum, but they are too defective, men- 
tally and physically, to keep up in the 
face. They cannot see as we do, and 
have inhibitions that hold them back 


Some of them are “born 
tired,” and enter into life without their 
share of vigor or vitality... Some of 
‘their mothers were overworked and un- 
der-nourished, perhaps scrofulous. Some 
of them, themselves, are over-worked 
and under-fed, or have lost their ef- 
‘ficiency through illness or exposure. 
And they breathe poisonous air, sleep- 
ing in -unventilated quarters, six or 
“twelve in a room. They drink sewage- 
“poisoned water, that makes people lethar- 
3 gic and dull. 

_ As to the poor—many, not all of them 


‘ 


* father. 


“CHUMS” 


—being “filthy,” we must admit the fact, 
but we insist on the reason. As to their 
“preferring to be filthy,” I have said 
enough in other chapters of the heroic 
efforts some of them make to be clean. 
I wonder, as I see them carrying water 
so far, and up and down stairs, how they 
have the heart to do it. I wonder how 
many of us would try as hard to be clean. 
One marvels at the persistence of the 
conception of purity, in our slums, and 
marvels, too, that the seven plagues have 
not swept the poor, and us along with 
them, off the earth. 


The Virtues of the Poor 


It is so easy to account for the faults 
of the poor. It is their virtues that are 
unaccountable. We find many cases of 
heroism, in their struggle against des- 
perate odds. The generosity of the 
poor is proverbial, and seems to be in 
inverse proportion to their possessions. 
It is a common thing to find a family 
giving up one of their rooms to an- 
other family. We knew of a family in 
two rooms giving one to a woman who 
was dying with tuberculosis. It is not 
unusual for one or more waifs to be 
taken into a family, even though the 
meagre supply of food and clothing is 
already insufficient. 

A most remarkable case was that of a 
woman who adopted the deformed idiot 
boy I spoke of seeing on my first round 
of the slums. He died some months ago, 
aud we heard then the strange story 
of his life. His mother died when he 
was a little child and he was adopted by 
a friend of hers who was no relation, or, 
at least, only the half aunt of his step 
The boy grew to be a terrible 
burden, being large and heavy, and un- 
able to walk, or to do anything for him- 
self, and had to be cared for and wheel- 
ed about like a baby, even in his teens. 
Yet the woman clung to him, and gave 
him the most devoted care, refusing to 
go to her family, with marvelous self- 
denial. By the time he died she was a 
physical wreck, completely worn out. 

As I write these things there comes 
over me again that feeling that always 
overwhelms me when I look out upon an 


audience, of well-dressed, well-fed, well- 
housed people, and note the sheen of silk 
and the glisten of jewels. How can we 
put the story of Poverty’s Children into 
the vocabulary of these Children of the 
Sunshine? How can we explain to those 
who have to diet, as a penalty for high 
living, or who have to take tonics to 
create an appetite, what real hunger 
means? So with fears and anxieties, 
and all the rest of the troubles of the 
poor. 


The Fears of the Poor 


The same words do not mean the same 
thing to them and to us. “Safety’— 
that is a thing we rarely think of, except 
when we travel. In our homes we tuck 
our children into soft white beds, bolt 
doors and windows, and with a comfort- 
able thought in the background of Provi- 
dence, our good man, and the police, 
sleep with no thought of fear. 

I know of mothers who have to lock 
their little children into their tenement 
rooms when they go to work for the day. 
Others have told me that they have to 
hurry home, after washing, for fear their 
little girls will get home first, from 
school, in terror lest they fall into the 
hands of one of the low drunken lodgers 
in the place. There are mothers who 
tremble when an ambulance or a patrol 
wagon rumbles by, and who hide their 
little ones under the ragged coverlet 
when the noise of heavy feet on the 
stair tells that a carousal is over or a 
fight is on. And if the daughter steals 
in later, off the street, they are thank- 
ful that she comes in at all. 

“But the lowest types, not having our 
sensibilities, cannot suffer so keenly,” 
people say. 

If they have not our refined anguish, 
neither have they our higher consola- 
tions. Superstition shadows the poor 
with countless fears, as we find at every 
turn. Some writers dwell strongly on 
the paralyzing terror of want, the fear 
that the Wolf will actually end them. 
Do they fear it so, those half brothers 
of Romulus, who have known only that 
same shaggy foster mother? Or do 
they think of her as Hood’s seamstress 
thought of Death—‘“I hardly fear his 
terrible shape, it seems so like my own.” 
The higher types do show this fear, with 
an equal dread of the almshouse. The 
thought of a pauper burial preys upon 
them too. Some of them will take us 
to a little battered trunk, and show us, 
folded away, the clean sheets, the coarse 
shroud, and the small sum of money, 
saved, though they starve, so they “can 
be put away right.” 

The question of “sensibilities” is made 
so much of that one would be led to be- 
lieve, almost, that the question of the 
shabbiness of the poor was a question 
of poor taste, and not of a poor purse. 
“Pore folks has pore ways,” of necessity. 
But the discussion of the ragged children 
over the dress in the shop window was 
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significant. “If it’s pretty, it costs, and 
if it costs, we caint git it.” 

Our Flower Mission girls had many 
tales to tell of the craving of the poor 
for beauty, for finer things, often for 
higher things. One of them made a con- 
quest of a group of girls in a tene- 
ment neighborhood. ‘Their admiration 
reached the point of wanting to copy her 
dress, her hat, and her coiffure, and she 
actually took down her beautiful hair 
to show them how she arranged it. 

Girls who live in the dismal slum and 
work in the dingy factory, going to and 
fro past the brilliant shops, seem to have 
a special hunger for the bright pretty 
things they cannot afford. Some feed 
their souls on beads, cheap lace and pa- 
thetic millinery, as inadequately as they 
do their bodies on “sodies” or popcorn 
balls. Many of them acquire remarkable 
taste, and develop a desire to be “sty- 
lish,” trying to keep as close as possible 
to the heels of fashion, which, with their 
limited means, often makes them as gro- 
tesque as our actual shadows. 

A girl who was shivering, coatless, in 
a freezing wind, thankfully received a 
good and comfortable wrap. She put it 
on joyfully, then looked it up and down 
with an expression of uncertainty. “Is 
it in style?” she asked anxiously. 

The installment store man knows full 
well of the craving of the slum dwellers 
for brightness and beauty. He sends 
shiny things and rugs of glowing colors 
to their doors, and they cannot resist 
them, any more than they could resist 
holding out cold hands to a fire. Hav- 
ing no idea of value or economy, they 
take these articles, at enormous prices, 
perhaps to lose both the coveted treas- 


ure and their money, when they fail to 
make payments. But we can’t blame 
them. If I had to live in one of those 
gruesome holes I would go without bread 
for a red rug. 


The Pauper Spirit 


While I am answering for the poor, 
let me speak of the “pauper spirit.” It 
is the spirit that the skillful worker tries 
to supplant by pride and independence, 
but unless there has once been a spark, 
it is hard to start a flame. And why 
should one have pride, when he has noth- 
ing to be proud of? 

“My grandfather was a squire,” a poor 
woman said proudly, and at the word all 
her ragged children held their heads a 
little higher. We knew that they might 
go bare, but they would never beg. But 
those who have had no grandfather, or, 
sadder still, no father, should not have 
so much expected of them. 

The pauper spirit, when exhibited by 
shrewd people, of a higher type, is quite 
a different spirit from that of the born 
pauper. 

“T can’t think of asking charity,” said 
a woman who had been “working” many 
of our generous citizens, “so I came to 
ask your help. You have influence and 
affluence, and I need your aid.” Those 
were her actual words. 

Another appeal, by letter, from a dis- 
tant town, expressed confidence in my 
generous and noble heart (as per some 
newspaper account) and, explaining the 
needs of the young lady of the house, 
asked for a set of parlor furniture. 
Every one in public life receives such 
appeals from unknown people. 

With those who are really helpless, 


weak and ignorant, the pauper spirit 
seems to be a touching confidence in a 
higher power. “If the people that ’tends 
to things could see the awful place | 
live in, they’d surely do something about 
it,’ said one old woman who came to 
ask for help with her rent. 

“The pauper spirit’—what is it, in 
such as these, but the spirit in which the 
child cries for food, the spirit in which 
we make most of our prayers, those that 
are not communion or thanksgiving, but 
simply appeals for material blessings? 

We all agree that, if any trait belongs 
exclusively to the poor, it should be this 
one. Yet we find it in all walks of life. 
What traits can be found, then, that 
mark only the poor? 

If we try by elimination to discover 
their peculiar faults and vices, we find 
none that are not shared by some mem- 
bers of the wealthy and middle class. 
Going over the catalogue of their re- 
proaches, we cannot find any that can 
even be applied to all the poor. “Lazy, 
shiftless, improvident, spendthrift, in- 
temperate, lacking in honor, in honesty,” 
these do not differentiate the poor, even 
those to whom these epithets apply; they 
only show their fellowship with the weak 
and low of other classes. 

After all, nothing seems completely to 
differentiate the poor but poverty. We 
find no adjectives to fit them, as a whole, 
only those of which Want is the mother. 
“Miserable” covers many; “shabby,” 
most, and I am sadly aware that in a 
large majority of minds, “disagreeable” 
includes them all. 

Shadows, they are, indeed; not remote, 
as we may think of them, but here, at 
our side, at our back, flitting across our 
path, weaving about us the dark web of 
their own misfortunes. 

But because we are ignorant about 
the poor, we need not assume that they 
know as little about us. 


The Field Glass Reversed 


It is surprising, sometimes, what 
close track they keep of us. In one of 
our largest tenements I found one day 
an old retainer of my mother’s, who used 
to wash my tiny frocks, and had been a 
valued servant in the days of her 
strength. We had lost sight of her, and 
it was a shock to find her here. She 
was as delighted to see me as if I were 
kin, and asked about each member of 
the connection, commenting upon their 
recent doings with so much accuracy 
that I was amazed. “How do you keep 
track of them all?” I asked, knowing she 
never saw them. “Oh, we take a news- 
paper here, and read about all of you, 
she answered. I found that all the ten- 
ants contributed ‘to the subscription for 
one paper, which was passed about from 
hand to hand until it was worn out. It 
gave me a new sensation, that of turning 
the field glass the other way. 

How do we look to them? 


(Continued on page 44.) 


3 HE gunmen’s tools were poor instruments to 

unravel a desperate tangle of the underworld. 

Mr. Lane (page 13) makes us want to cast the 

' electric chair into the same junk-heap; makes us 

question a scheme of criminal law which ends in a 

mechanical invention to destroy when it should 

begin with a social invention to save,—and build 
on that. 


{ 
iw 44 HEIR effortful lives represent the most 
difficult and painful phase of woman’s ad- 
_justment of age-long activities to conditions in the 
present world of wages.’’ So concludes Miss 
| Anthony’s study of the Mothers Who Must Earn, 
a transcript of life which goes on beneath the 
familiar superstructures of gentle living and gar- 
ish delight, of political struggle and of racking 
_ business endeavor. The accompanying article by 
Mr. Devine reviews the work of relief by six chari- 
table societies of New York among such families. 
There is stirring challenge in his presentment; 
and today the public is readier to listen than-ten 
_ years ago when the late Emil Miinsterberg, head 
of Berlin’s Department of Public Charities, ex- 
plored American poverty and told us that we, no 
less than the old world, needed to put imagina- 
_ tion and treasure into relief, beyond what was as 
yet turned into it in any city or any country. 
A reading of these articles, in conjunction with 
the findings (p. 23) of public and private inquiries 
in New York into the problem of widows’ pen- 
sions, shows, however, how far the situation 
transcends the shortcomings of voluntary relief 
agencies or the promise held out by state aid. 
We need to carry to new and higher levels our 
schemes of public and private help for stricken 
families in which there are little children; but 
back of their household problems, enmeshing them 
‘along with unnumbered other households likewise 
dependent on the deficit earnings of men and wo- 
men, lies a labor problem beside which Calumet is 
a cradle of hope, and this season of unemploy- 
ment a passing ill. 

New York has prohibited cellar dwellings; but 
life and labor are acquiesced in at subnormal 
economic levels which can only be compared to 
sinking our tenements six stories underground. 
Every probation officer, district agent, and visit- 
ing nurse could add to Miss Anthony’s testimony 
and Mr. Devine’s grave characterizations. Yet 
we haven’t driven home the community’s respon- 
sibility as we do when a great corporation ex- 
ploits its men. We haven’t visualized this evil as 
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we have housing reform. We have not set it off 
as a thing to fight as we have set off tuberculosis. 


HE new Perkins Institution (page 7) is a cul- 

mination of that mighty movement of the last 
eentury which set out to break down the barriers 
of physical handicap and open the way to full- 
ness of life to blind and deaf and mute. Its beauty 
and resourcefulness typify the achievements of 
the exceptional blind; and well may Perkins stand 
as their Oxford—a high training-school to carry 
the heritage of the sightless to its uttermost. 

But, shall we therefore urge every other city 
and state to build along equivalent lines? Back 
of the miracle of a sightless violinist lies the prose 
struggle of a hundred unmusical, unexceptional, 
unseeing folk. Better, rather, a hundred Hamp- 
tons for the blind in the new world. 

The special enrichment in art and culture and 
music of all institutions for the sightless goes 
without saying. They should make amends for 
the lost appeal of the eye and stir the rare spiri- 
tual growth of the unseeing. But in these days of 
the vocational movement for seeing children in our 
schools we may well look for its counterpart for the 
unseeing. The occupations and environment which 
will mean normal household life and livelihood 
for blind boys and girls in the world they are to 
enter, should begin in their years of growth. 

Might not Perkins itself-come to bear a post- 
graduate relation to such centers of more every- 
day training? 


CHILD LABOR AND INTERSTATE 


COMMERCE! 
WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS 
Dean of the University of Pennsylvania Law Schoo 


HE national child labor bill introduced by 

Mr. Palmer last January which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor of the House, 
and also the national] child labor bill introduced by 
Mr. Copley last July, which is before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
which has the endorsement of the caucus of the 
members of the Progressive Party, are based on 
the proposition that Congress has the right to ex- 
clude from interstate commerce the products of a 
manufacturing or other establishment where con- 
ditions destructive of the health or morals of the 
*Substance of an Argument before the Committee on Labor of 


the House of Representatives, March 9, in support of the con- 
stitutionalitv of a national child labor bill. 


ar 
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employes are allowed to exist. The soundness of 
this proposition can hardly be seriously questioned 
in the light of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

There are two views of the power of Congress 
over interstate and foreign commerce. One was 
enunciated by Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 
Wheat., 196-197). In Marshall’s opinion the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce is just as 
absolute as the power of the states over intra- 
state commerce, although it cannot, any more than 
any other power of Congress, be so exercised as 
to violate any of the constitutional restrictions on 
the federal power. 

‘‘The power over commerce,”’ he declares, ‘‘like 
all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, 
may be exercised to its utmost extent, and 
acknowledges no limitations, other than are pre- 
scribed in the constitution.’’ And, he adds: 


‘‘These limitations are expressed in plain 
terms. lf, as has always been under- 
stood, the sovereignty of Congress, though 
limited to specific objects, is plenary as to those 
objects, the power over commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states, is vested 
in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a 
single government, having in its constitution 
the same restrictions on the exercise of the 
power as are found in the Constitution of the 
United States.”’ 


The theory thus clearly stated by the great chief 
justice can be illustrated in this way. Suppose 
Congress passes a bill prohibiting interstate com- 
merce in a certain article. Such an act would be a 
regulation of commerce. The plenary power of a 
sovereign to regulate includes the right of abso- 
lute prohibition. The question of the constitution- 
ality of such an act, therefore, depends on the 
answer, not to the question, ‘‘Is it a regulation of 
commerce?’’ but to the question, ‘‘Does the act 
violate a constitutional limitation?’’ 

There are only two limitations which may re- 
strict the exercise of the power of Congress to 
exclude an article from interstate commerce. The 
fifth amendment provides that ‘‘No person shall 
a. be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.’’ It can at least be 
argued,—with what force it is not necessary here 
to decide,—that an act of Congress which prohib- 
ited traffic in an article without expressed or ap- 
' parent reason, would deprive owners of their 
property ‘‘without due process.’’ It may also be 
argued that the ninth amendment, by providing 
that ‘‘the enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people,’’ prohibits 
a purely arbitrary exercise of power by Congress; 
and that the exclusion without apparent reason of 
an article from interstate commerce, would be an 
arbitrary exercise of power.’’ 

It should here be pointed out that under Mar- 
shall’s view, the tenth amendment imposes no re- 
striction on the power of Congress over interstate 
and foreign commerce. It provides that, ‘‘the 


powers not delegated to Congress, are reserved 
to the states.’’ But the power over interstate com- 
merce and foreign commerce is ‘‘expressly dele- 
gated’’ to Congress. 


HE other view of the power of Congress over 

commerce is that besides the express limita- 
tions contained in the Constitution, Congress is 
prevented from so exercising the power as indi- 
rectly to regulate matters which it cannot regulate 
directly. It is said that to allow such regulation 
would defeat the very purpose of the tenth amend- 
ment, which reserved to the states the powers not 
granted to Congress nor prohibited to the states. 


Whatever may be said for or against these two 


~ views, the view of Marshall is today the view of 


the Supreme Court. In 1895 Congress passed an 


~ act for the suppression of lottery traffic through 


national and interstate commerce. This act, among 
other things, makes it an offense to carry a lottery 
ticket from one state to another. Its constitution- 
ality was attacked and the two views of congres- 
sional power just indicated, were presented to the 
court. The majority, taking the position of Mar- 
shal in Gibbons vs. Ogden, decided that the act 
was constitutional. The minority, adopting the 
second view, thought the act should be declared 
void. 

The Lottery Case (188 U. S. 321) was decided 
in 1902. Since then the constitutionality of the 
federal pure food and drugs act and of the white 
slave act have come before the court. These de- 
cisions also depended upon which of these con- 
flicting views the court would adopt. The lottery 
case was decided by a divided court, but in the 
later decisions, Hipolite Egg Company vs. United 
States (220 U. S. 45) decided in 1911, supporting 
the pure food and drugs act, and Hoke vs. United 
States (227 U.S. 308) decided in 1912, supportin 
the white slave act, Marshall’s view was follow 
with the concurrence of every member of the court, 
At the present time, therefore, the members of 
our highest court apparently believe that in de- 
termining whether Congress has the right to pro- 
hibit the interstate transportation of a class of 
persons or products, only the express limitations 
of the Constitution need be considered. For this 
reason it seems unnecessary to bring special argu- 
ments to the support of this theory. One argu- 
ment, however, deserves special mention. 

A state has the undoubted right to prohibit 
the manufacture of adulterated food or drugs 
within its domain; it can also forbid their impor- 
tation from other states (Plumley vs, Massachu- 
setts, 155 U.S. 461, 1894). A state has the right 
to forbid the sale of lottery tickets, both parties 
to the sale being within its borders; it could prob- 
ably prevent their importation under the reason- 
ing in the Plumley case. A state has the right to 
prevent the physical and moral degeneration of 
children by overwork in manufacturing establish- 
ments; but it cannot forbid the article manufac- 
tured by child exploitation from being introduced 
into the state so long as the article itself is un- 
adulterated and safe (Leisey vs. Hardin, 135 U. 8. 


>i 


sc — vs. a, 171 U. 
n other words, while the states can protect 
r manufacturers from the competition of the 
of adulterated foods, they are powerless 

pany the competition of foreign makers who 
sheapen their product by the exploitation of child 
abor. Should Congress lend its aid to the states 
ta ch protect their child resources, it would there- 
® be helping them im a field in which they ean- 
‘t help themselves; whereas in the food and 
rugs act, Congress enacted federal legislation, 
ot because it was the only protection open to the 
e, but because it was doubtless the best pro- 
tion possible. 


rr would indeed be a serious indictment against 
the wisdom of the framers of our Constitution 
y that they took away from the states the right 
0 prote their own manufacturers from unfair 
n e practices: earried on by competitors in other 
and yet failed to give Congress the power 
WU s taken from the states. For it is unfair com- 
yetition for a manufacturer to exploit child labor 
» lessen the cost of production when his com- 
etitor in Another state is either forbidden by law 
; oephbe tog to stoop to such practices. For- 
nately the framers of the Bascktation did not so 
nit the power of Congress. They have conferred 
Conse all the power over interstate and for- 
Seegrete taken from the states. What better 
2 of the right of regulation thus conferred 
vale 1 these be than the protection of those engaged 
y from unfair competition? 
4 Thave heard the argument that a law prohibit- 
i the products of exploited, or what we may also 
ull anteaneal child labor from interstate com- 
interferes with the rights of the states, in 
a it oy compels employers of labor to 
nform the minimum standards of the con- 
rth! act or go be of business. Sapen 
s proposed act would compel practically all em- 
labor to conform to its standards. Is 
ay Soe to do this than to have those states 
ich wish to pass laws to protect their children 


hr mMmaAausv 


y foreed to do so at the expense of sub- 
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jecting their manufacturers to the unfair competi- 

tion of the manufacturers in those states which 

alae the industrial exploitation of their chil- 
ren? 


As stated, however, the argument is a work of 
supererogation, the question of the power of Con- 
gress has already been practically determined by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. It has, in- 
deed, been argued that there is a difference be 
tween an act ‘which excludes the product of ex- 
ploited child labor from interstate commerce, and 
one that excludes lottery tickets, poisonous drugs, 
or adulterated foods; that these last are not legit- 
imate articles of commerce, while the products of 

exploited child labor are nevertheless legitimate 
articles of commerce. To those who make this 
argument the following quotation from the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court in Hoke vs. United 
States (227 U. S. 308, p. 320), the case supporting 
the white salve act, is significant. The court, 
speaking of the power to regulate commerce, says: 


““The power is direct; there is no word of 
hmitation in it, and its broad and universal scope 
has been so often declared as to make repetition 
unnecessary. And besides, it has so much illus- 
tration by cases that it would seem as if there 
could be no instance of its exercise that does 
not find an admitted example in some one of 
them. Experience, however, is the other way. 
and in almost every instance of the exercise of 
the power differences are asserted from previ- 
ous exercise of it and made a ground of attack.”’ 


And so in this ease. The differences indicated 
will be pointed out and magnified. But if it is a 
reasonable exercise of the power to protect the 
morals or health of the citizens of a state by ex- 
eluding from interstate commerce lottery tickets, 
or poisonous drugs we may be sure that the Su- 
preme Court will also hold that it is a reasonable 
exercise of the power to protect the manufacturers 
of a state from unfair trade competition, by ex- 
eluding from interstate commerce the products of 
those who would undersell by the exploitation of 
child labor. 


TWO CHILDREN 
Evuntcs Jawes 


Ularerest attaches to these verses not oaty from the fact that they were written 

befere she spent any on herself she seat some to a poor women of 

eas Lad talichannehe speak, giving away more than half ef the preseat.—Eu_} 

OES the a in the home see the child in 
Running all ta with cold bare feet? 


Does the child in the school ever pause in her play 
To think of the child in the factory all day? 


ee 
oe Lae Bien, Ten afraid they seat stop to think 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 
which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around California— 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


Telephones 
enough to string around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000, 


Wire oa ee 
) tocoilaround the earth : 
621 times— 15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
». about $100,000,000, 
*°” including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88,- 
000,000 


Switchboards 
ina line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 


_ Buildings 
sufficient to house a city 
of 150,000—more than 
a thousand buildings, 
which, unfurnished, 
and without land, cost 


$44,000,000. s 


Lead and Tin 
to load 6,600 coal cars 
—being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 


than $37,000,000. 


People 
equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 
Bell System employes, 
not including those of 
connecting companies. 


Conduits 


to go five timesthrough 

| the earth from pole to 
{ pole—225,778,000 feet, 
worth in the warehouse 


$9,000,000. 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One Policy One System 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
ps 


TOTHILL'S Patent ce 
Playground Apparatus | Slide 


8 . 
3 S adopted and used ex- board in 
an clusively by the City of | Perfect 
Sa Chicago. ae 
23 ru 
an) W.S.TOTHILL | Healthy 

Established 1875 Slide 
1309 Webster Avenue 


Chicago, Ills. 


MOTHERS WHO MUST 
EARN 


(Continued from page 22.) 


indomitable Irish woman, how much she 
earned. “Now don’t faint when I tell 
ye,” she kindly admonished. “I git seven 
cents an hour!” 

The difference between the average 
wage of part-timers and full-timers 
amounts to only a little more than one 
dollar. It might be supposed that the 
short-day workers are engaged in the 
better paid occupations—that they are 
performing some kind of mental labor 
rather than manual labor and receiving 
a correspondingly higher reward. But 
this isnot the case. The character of 
the work done by the short-day and long- 
day workers is much the same. Both 
are limited to the occupations open to 
women without education. We find 
some of them, for instance, working 
five hours a day in a restaurant for 
$4.50 a week, and others working ten 
hours a day for $6.00. Office cleaners 
working between five and six hours daily 
earn $5.00 a week, while scfubwomen in 
department stores work between eight 
and nine hours and are paid $6.00. The 
explanation does not lie in difference of 
occupations. The reason seems to be 
that a premium is placed on regularity 
and punctuality out of all proportion tc 
the actual amount of labor performed 
or service rendered. In order to secure 
the daily presence of the women within 
certain stated hours, the employer is com- 
pelled to pay almost as much as if he 
wanted them to work the whole day 
through. He must pay a minimum to in- 
sure his system. 


NDER the circumstances, then, why 
do any of the women cross the eight- 
hour threshold, when it means only a 
dollar additional? The answer for most 
of them lies in the value of the dollar 
After all, the difference between a five- 
dollar and a six-dollar budget is enor: 
mous if the mother is the sole wage 
earner. If, however, there are other 
wage-earners in the family, she may 
save half her time for the home at the 
sacrifice of one-sixth of her salary. 

In families where the mother alon 
was at work, her average earnings wer 
88.1 per cent of the average family in 
come; in families where mother anc 
children were at work, her average earn 
ings were 38 per cent of the averag 
family income; in families where botl 
mother and father were at work, he: 
earnings were 31 per cent of the aver 
age family income; and in families wher: 
the father and children were at worl 
besides the mother, she contributed onl 
18.8 per cent of the average income. 

Her earnings were lowest where th: 
family income was highest. Apparently 
the mother works when she must, an 
when the necessity is less stringent shi 


) Mothers Who Must Earn 


relaxes her efforts outside and gives 
-more attention to her home. But to give 
her attention entirely to her home is a 
luxury which she cannot afford. If she 
is to have a home at all, she must bring 
‘in money to pay rent and buy food. 
We might expect unusual expenses in 
this particular group of families owing 
‘to the mother’s absence from home. She 
‘might pay someone to help her with the 
work. But such was not the case. She 
did her own housework mornings and 
‘evenings and on Sundays. The only ad- 
ditional expense that was incurred on 
‘account of her going out was the cost 
‘of caring for the younger children. The 
day nursery fee—where a fee is charg- 
-ed—amounts to 5 cents a day. But some 
day nurseries of the district make no 
charge. The fee, of course, does not 
cover the cost of caring for the child 
in the nursery and is regarded as only 
a nominal fee by those providing the 
nurseries. However, it is well to re- 
‘member that to the woman who is keep- 
ing two children in a nursery at a cost 
of 60 cents a week and who is earning 
for the same time only $6.00, the sum 
is by no means a nominal one. 


WwW ITH rare exceptions the women | 


: were “keeping up a home.” To live 
in a furnished room is generally regarded 
on the West Side as reprehensible in a 
married woman. It is condemned not only 
as expensive and improvident but also 
as a hand-to-mouth practice which indi- 
Béates a tendency to shirk housekeeping 
and home-making duties. The women 
who are doggedly engaged in “keeping 
up a home” for their children by doing 


fo support it, take great credit to them- 
selves for their efforts, and well they 
may. 

The typical’ flat consists of three or 
four rooms,—a sitting room, a combina- 
tion kitchen and dining room, and one 
or two bedrooms. Seldom is more than 
‘one room well lighted. Space is at a 
premium. Folding wire cots, chiffoniers, 
and drop-leaf tables are popular articles 
‘of furniture as they economize space. 
A sewing machine, bought on the instal- 
ment plan, is seldom missing. The 
“grandest” piece of furniture in the flat 
is perhaps secured with green trading 
Stamps, as the housewife will tell you at 
the first opportunity. The collection of 
trading stamps is regarded as a practice 
Mf great thrift. The presence of a sew- 
ing machine in the majority of the apart- 
ments is evidence of the machine agent’s 
ndustry rather than of the amount of 
sewing done in the family. Ready-made 
garments are the rule. Closets are un- 
mown. When the mother comes home 
fr work she hangs her dusty little 
Mack hat on the gas jet or deposits it 
n the mantel. Unless she can afford 
buy a wardrobe the children’s clothes 

hang on the chairs. 

: ; 


the housework and earning the money, 


You know how sunlight, stream- 
ing through the windows, shows 
the dust-filled air of a broom- 
swept room. You know that 
no matter how thoroughly you 
sweep and “dust,” in a few min- 
utes the flying dust resettles on 
furniture, floors and fixtures, 
and floats in the air you breathe. 


Whata bright contrast is seen in 
the home “washed with air” by a 


Siurlevant 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Sucha home welcomes sunlight, for all 
dust and dirt is drawn out of each room 
—banished—by the powerful, steady 
suction of a miniature strong wind. 
And the only effort required is to pass 
the light, handy nozzle over the article 
or surface to be cleaned. No sweep- 
ing. No dusting. No backache. Any 
near-by electric light socket furnishes 
the power. 


Every home, small or large, can have 
a Western Electric Cleaner exactly 
the right size to keep that home “spick- 
and-span.” There are many models, 
both portable and _ stationary, 
priced from $47.50 to $400. 

Write for our sunlight book, “The Clean Way 


to Clean.” Full of cheer for every housewife. 
Ask for book No. 15- AZ. It will be sent free. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent 
us in some unoccupied territories. 


‘NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
MEMPHIS, May 8-15, 1914 


The forty-first annual meeting of the National Conference of Charities-and Correction is to be held 
at Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15, 1914. 


Largest convention of social workers on the continent. For public officials, charity agents, children's 
workers, educators, physicians, social settlement workers, church workers, institution superintendents 
and employes, and the general public interested in social betterment. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, President 
WILLIAM T. CROSS, General Secretary 
Non-members should write for program and full information. 


315 PLYMOUTH COURT . CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Important Volumes of 
Civic and Sociolog- 
ical Interest 


FORTY YEARS 
OF IT 


By Brand Whitlock 


Formerly Mayor of Toledo, now Minister 
to Belgium, 


Cloth $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Mr. Whitlock’s volume is in a sense a 
history of the progress of democracy in the 
Middle West. His reminiscences are of 
euch men as Governor Altgeld, Tom John- 
son, “Golden Rule’ Jones. And in_ the 
telling of these men, their ideas and ideals 
and of himself as the continuator of their 
work, he illuminates that spirit which makes 
for democracy. Few reminiscences have 
had the vigor, optimism and personal appeal 
of Mr. Whitlock’s pages. 


BEATING BACK 


By Al Jennings and Will Irwin 


Illustrated with drawings by Charles M. 
Russell, and with photographs. 


$1.50 net: Postage extra. 


For several years Al Jennings headed 
one of the most desperate gangs of train 
robbers that ever infested the Southwest, 
No bandit at any time has been more daring 
in his wanton defiance of the law than 
has he. This is the frark, unvarnished 
account of his life as a train robber, hater 
of all Jaw and order, his imprisonment 
and pardon, and the final determination to 
“heat it back and make good’’ of the man 
who is now cardidate for the nomination 
for Governor of Oklahoma. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN 
DAILY LIFE 


By Carl Emil Seashore 
Professor of Psychology and Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Iowa, 

Cloth $1.50 net, 


Postage extra, 


This is the first volume in the Conduct 
of the Mind Series, It comprises a clear, 
non-technical interpretation of the relation 
of psychology to daily affairs and may well 
serve as “4n introduction to the study of 
psychology. A careful reading of this 
volume will show a veritable “short cut’ 
to the cultivation of a’ good memory and 
will prove a guide to the regulation of our 
daily life so as to obtain the maximum of 
physical efficiercy. “It may easily become 
as fascinating as a novel.”’—Epworth Her- 
ald, 


THE GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP 
OF RAILROADS 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of “The Railway Age Gasette,” and 
author of “The American Transportc- 
tion Question,” 


$1.50 net. Postage extra, 


, 


A comprehensive and impartial analysis 
of the theory of government operation of 
carriers. The author carefully reviews the 
results achieved in countries where private 
management has predominated as well as 
those countries whose experience with pub- 
lic ownership is enlightening. Rates, ser- 
viee and firanecial return are diceussed. 
“His book deals with facts. It is well 
organized, clearly written and well sum- 
marized,”’—Record-Herald. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street NEW YORK 


HE kitchen, as well as the bedroom, 

is without storage capacity; a shallow 
cupboard is built against the wall, but 
pantries are unknown. Food is bought 
from day to day, as the average income 
is so low that supplies can not be 
bought in quantities; hence the need of 


a pantry is not so great. Prepared foods. 


are stacked high on the shelves of the 
small, dingy grocery stores where these 
women spend their wages. More and 
more the housewife buys these foods. 
They save time and fuel,—and fuel is 
a heavy item. 

While the women are doing less and 
less cooking and sewing in their own 
homes, they seem to be doing more and 
more laundry work. One mother of two 
immaculately clean little daughters was 
asked how she managed to do it. “I 
wash and iron every day,” she replied. 
The women who work away from home 
all day usually spend at least three or 
four evenings of the week washing and 
ironing, The clothes are hung over the 
stove to dry over night, or put on the 
wash lines attached to the window. A 
settlement worker who went to live in 
the neighborhood was much puzzled by 
the sound of squeaking pulleys late at 
night until she learned that clothes were 
then being hung out to dry. Where to 
put away freshly ironed clothes is a seri- 
ous problem. Some of the mothers meet 
this difficulty by leaving the most preci- 
ous garments’ unironed until they are 
about to be worn. The little white 
dresses for Sunday are washed out and 
starched early in the week and then 
stowed away in a small bundle until 
Saturday or even Sunday morning, when 
they are ironed while the family waits, 
so to speak. 


FA MILIES are large on the West Side. 

It is not uncommon to find six children 
or more in a flat. But the families of 
mothers who work are more likely to be 
below the average size than above it. 
The more young children a woman has, 
the more difficult it becomes for her to 
leave her home and earn outside. Thus 
her wage-earning activities are auto- 
matically limited by the same fact that 
sometimes makes her need to earn the 
more acute; that is, by the number of 
her children. 

In the 370 families visited the total 
number of living children was 1,321, an 
average of 3.57 per family. Excluding 
those who were married and a few who 
had “gone their own ways,” there were 
left in these 370 families, 1,232 children, 
averaging 3.33 per family. 

Eighteen per cent of the children, 221, 
were below school age. Only 40 of these 
children were cared for in day nurseries, 
leaving 181 who were looked after by 
relatives or neighbors in a haphazard 
fashion. Only two day nurseries, ac- 
commodating but 120 children between 
them, were found in this district. Only 
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Russell Sage Foundation 


MOTHERS WHO 
MUST EARN 


By Katharine Anthony 


will be published soon as one 


of the 


Russell Sage Foun- 
dation Publications 


Announcement of price and 
publication date will be sent 
on request (postal card). 


Fatigue and Efficiency 
By Josephine Goldmark 


Publication Secretary, National Consumers’ League 


Presents the results of the modern study 
of fatigue as a new basis for labor legis- 
lation. “The meeting place of science 
and shop practice.” 


8v0., 358 pages. Price postpaid, $2.00 


Women and the Trades 
By Elizabeth B. Butler 


The first general survey of the women- 
employing trades of an American city. 
Deals with the 22,000 women on the pay- 
rolls of 400 Pittsburgh establishments. 
One of the Pittsburgh Survey volumes. 


8v0., 440 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price $1.50; by mail, $1.72 


Saleswomen in Mercantile 
Stores 
By Elizabeth B. Butler 


An intimate study of the working con- 
ditions and wages of the retail shop- 
girls in Baltimore, and of the living con- 
ditions made possible by the wages. 


12mo., 234 pages, Price postpaid, $1.08 


Women in the Bookbinding 
Trade 


Artificial Flower Makers 
By Mary VanKleeck 
Two studies of women workers in New 
York City by the secretary of the Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation’s Committee on 
Women's Work, 


12mo. Price, each, $1.50 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


Mothers Who Must Earn 


| 45 children, or 3.7 per cent, were in in- 
‘stitutions. That so small a number of 
| the children had been “put away” is 
| mainly due to the ever lively and active 
| prejudice against institutions on the 
| mother’s part.’ This prejudice, combined 
| with fear and suspicion, furnished in- 
| deed the chief spur to their efforts. 
' What were they working for if not to 
keep the home together? 
Most of those who had put their chil- 
| dren away were widows with more chil- 
dren than they could possibly support. 
| They had kept at home the younge® chil- 
| dren, spreading a small income out thin 
to make it nourish as many as possible, 
and had put the older ones in institutions. 
At fourteen, these little hostages return 
to their homes, and are required to take 
up duties and responsibilities from which 
their institutional life has carefully 
trained them away. 
Almost as many childret, 41, or 3.3 
per cent, were being cared for by re- 
Natives as by institutions. An aunt is 
“a very near relative, on the West Side. 
She takes it for granted that she should 
help out where her sister’s children are in 
distress. As a matter of fact, she herself 
is often a hard pressed mother who has 
trouble making room for the new mem- 
ber of her family but does not question 
that it is her duty to do so. 


. 


HE women have little time for rec- 
' reation or social. life of any kind. 
They are too tired to go out in the even- 
ing or to attend the mothers’ clubs at 
‘the social centers. Many of the German 
women belong to lodges, but more for 
the sake of the sick benefits and insur- 
ance than for the sake of the social 
features. For mothers who must earn, 
‘there is indeed no leisure time problem. 
‘The long hours of earning are increased 
by the hours of domestic labor, until no 
slightest margin for relaxation or change 
ef thought remains. But sociability and 
companionship are things which the low- 
Best as well as the highest cannot live 
ithout, and these women find in the 
companionship of their fellow workers 
some compensation for the drudgery. 
The problem of health among these 
yomen is, perhaps, a problem of poverty 
rather than of their industrial employ- 
ment. The statement made in a recent 
study‘ of the employment of married 
women in Birmingham that “poverty 
one has such an evident pernicious 
influence on the health of the mother and 


ustrial employment is to a considerable 
sxtent masked,” is also applicable to 


f domestic and personal service. The 
mature of their work, then, was not so 


‘City of Birmingham, Health Department, 
ied on Industrial Employment of Mar- 
ried Women and Infantile Mortality, 1910, 
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Want your share of that nat $60, 000,000 fund? 


F you're a_policy- 
holder in any old- 
line life - insurance 
company (except one), 
you've contributed to 
an annual fund for 
agency-expense which 
in 1912 amounted 
to more than 


$60,000,000. 


You'll never get 
your contribution back 
or any part of it— 
now; but you need 
never pay it out again 
—you can save it— 
if you will steer clear 
of life-insurance agents 
and deal direct with 
theone non-agency 
institution in 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 


Ist. Commission Dividends rany 
ing, On whole-lite policies, up 0 


40% 


of the premium po to policy- 
holders the first year, 


21. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and ens Expense Savings 
covered by the 


OL% 


fuaranteed dividends go to Pol. 
icyholders in subsequent years, 

3. The Usual contingent policy: 

dividends, based on the Com: 
pany’s earnings, still farther 
reduce the cost each year after 
the first, 


HE Company's 

Health Bureau 
also performs a most 
important service in 
health - conserva- 
tion by issuing timely 
Health Bulletins for the 
benefit of its policy- 
holders, and by pro- 
viding, for those who 
so desire, one free 
medical exami- 
nation each year 
—a privilege not «c- 
corded by any other 
company. 


It will thus be seen 
that the Postal Life 


America —the 
Postal Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


4th,” and be sure to give 


2. Your Occupation. 


Postal’s low net cost. 


POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 35 Nassau Street. 
? 


The Transactions of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene 


are now in press, They will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time during the spring. 


Each set consisting of five volumes will con- 
tain more than three hundred and fifty papers 


and over three hundred illustrations bearing 
upon many phases of school hygiene. 

Subscriptions at Six Dollars each for the few 
remaining sets may be addressed to 


THOMAS A. STOREY 
College of the City of New York 
NEW YORK CITY 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 


offers a 


POST GRADUATE COURSE 


in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
To Graduates of recognized Training Schools 
Academic and Field Work 


General Medical Social eine; Tuberculosis Work 
Infant Hygiene and Mental Hygiene, Room and Boar 
in exchange for work in the Department, Apply in writ- 
ing,to Mrs. HERBERT LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 

MIU OE aS a eS 
“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 


ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


It will be well worth your while to find out just what 
the Company will do for you on any standard form 
of policy—whole life, limited-payment life, endow- 
ment, joint-life, monthly-income, or child's welfare. eserves, 

“or quick action simply write and say : 


“Mail full insurance narticulars for my age as 
pex advertisement in THE SURVILY of April 


1, Your Full Name. 

3. Tho exact Date of Birth 
The Company will promptly send you (by mail only) figures 

for your age with the amount of dividends guaranteed; also 

additional policy dividends now being paid, showing the 


No agent will be sent to visit you; the Company does not 
employ agents. By de aling direct, you get the benefit of the 
commussion other companies pay the agent. risks. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


Saves You Money 
and Safeguards 
Your Health. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS: 


A irst: Slender’ policy- 
»w nearly 
$10, 000 000. Insurance in 
force nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: O/d-line legal 
reserve insurance-not fra- 
tornal or assessment. 


Thivd: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Depart- 


ment, 

Vourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements and 
subject to the United States 
postal authorities. 
Vifth: High medical stan- 
dards in the selection of 


Sixth: 
Health Bureau arranges one 

} free medical examination 
each year, if desired, 


Polieyholders’ 


New York 


STRONG BUNGALOW 


Portable Canvas House Large Screened Openings 


Ideal for Institutions, outdoor sleeping, camping, summer house 
or children’s playhouse. Models especially designed for open 


air schools, 
Write for Catalog 


STRONG BUNGALOW CO. 
227 Edgewood Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Workingman’s Christ By CRAIG S. THOMS 


A book that most accurately harmonizes the spiritual aspects of Christianity with 
the social movements of the day and is thoroughly in accord with the most ad- 
vanced vision of our time. In demonstrating the value of Christianity to the 
worker, the author is convincing by his moderation, his gentleness and clarity, 
rather than by the force of his championship of the worker’s wrongs. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 
By PRINCE BERNHARD VON BULOW 
(Formerly Chancellor of the German Empire.) 
These reminiscences of the political changes in Germany during the past twenty 
years by one who was at the very head of the movements he describes, consti- 


tute one of the most important volumes for students of contemporary history that 
has recently appeared. 


Large Svo. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 
Lombard Towns of Italy By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS 


A delightful companion volume to the author's well-known “ Hill Towns of Italy’’ 
and “Plain Towns of Italy.” 


Small l2mo. $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


imperial Germany 


Panama and the Canal By WILLIS J. ABBOT 


The human side of the building of the Canal, told in vigorous and graphic style. 
J2mo. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 


The Ideal Motor Tour in France By WALTER HALE 


Routes, roads, rates—everything that one needs to know in order to take The 
Ideal Motor Tour through France. 


Small 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Limp leather, $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The American Japanese Problem 


By Sipney L. Guricx, D.D., M.A., Professor in Doshisha University, Late Lec- 
turer in the 'mperial University, Kyoto, Japan. Jillustrated. $1.75 net; postage 
extra, 
This book forms the first and only clear, comprehensive description of the Japanese 
situation in California, and discusses from every viewpoint the probable and _ possible 
effects of the Japanese in this country as immigrants and citizens. 
Dr. Gulick is an authority on this subject: an American by birth and education; a 
resident in Japan for many years; always a careful observer and student of both 
nations. He offers an argument, splendidly illuminated with the data his long 
experience and study have put in his hands, for a reasonable, honorable, and satis- 
factory solution to the difficult problem. His viewpoint is such as to enable him to 
see both races equally and to weigh both sides evenly. And the value of his 
book at this moment is very great. 


Notes of a Son and Brother 


By Henry James, Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage extra. 
This is an account of the early years of William and Henry James and their 
brothers, with much about their father and their friends. The illustrations are 
from drawings made by William James in the early part of his career when he 
was studying to be a painter. 


The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 


By Hupson Stuck, D.D., Archdeacon of the Yukon. With two photogravures, a 
map, and thirty-two illustrations from photographs by the Author. $1.75 net; 
postage extra, : 
The accourt of the first ascent of Mt. McKinley, the highest mountain on the 
North American continent, by the leader of the expedition that achieved it. 


Plays by Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
Translated from the Norwegian, with Introductions, by Edwin Bjorkman. Each 
with frontispiece. $1.50 net; postage extra. 
Containing, “Love and Geography,”’ “‘ Beyond Human Might.” ‘* Laboremus”” 


The first is a comedy of the most delightfully witty kind; the second, a most pro- 
found and moving presentation of spiritual and social problems of to-day; and the 


ware: which turns on the fate of an ultra-modern type of adventuress, is a thrilling 
rama, 


The Influence of the Bible on Civilization 


By ERNEST von Doxscuutz, D.D., Professor of the New Testament in the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg, $1.25 net; postage extra. 


This book traces the history of the Bible through the centuries and notes the 
influences which it exerted upon civilization. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Ave. at 48th Si., NEW YORK 
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different from that of the hard-workin; 
but so-called unemployed mother an 
housewife. The conditions under whic! 
it was done, however, were very differ 
ent. Compared with the conditions af 
fecting the group of factory womer 
those affecting the charwoman and othe 
domestic and personal service worker 
may be considered less exhausting. O: 
the other hand, the most over-burdene 
housewife is never called upon to scru 
floors all night long, or even half th 
night. Doubtless we shall soon see th 
necessity of regulating the work o 
women in hotels and public building: 
so that the health and strength of thes 


women as well as of factory worker 


may be protected from night work an 
excessive hours. 


W #HY. are these women wage-eart 
ers? How many of them work be 
cause they. must, and how many fe 
other reasons? It was a primary pu! 
pose of this investigation to give th 
women an opportunity to speak for ther 
selves in answer to these questions. 

Practically all of them regarded thei 
work as compulsory and the reason 
which they gave as imperative. In som 
cases they were at work to tide th 
family over a period of illness of th 
principal breadwinner. In others, a sea 
son of unemployment for him had ser 
the woman out to hunt for a job. 4 
common assertion was that “a woma 
can get work when a man can’t, becaus 
she’ll work for less.” While they ar 
willing to work for miserable sums therm 
selves, they usually justify their me 
who make a stand for decent wage: 
They may be bitter and resentful agains 
the husband or son who loafs or drink: 
but they are patient with his insistence 
on his price if they feel convinced thz 
this is the trouble. 

None of the women expressed a direc 
preference for outside work over house 
work. They were, however, little in 
clined to complain of their hard live 
and the hard conditions of their employ 
ment. Only in cases where the mothe 
knew that her children were definitel 
suffering by her absence was keen re 
sentment felt. 

A peculiarly kaunting complaint wa 
one which came from a_ silk-worke 
in a Forty-first street factory. Fror 
her place at the warping-frame sh 
could look down into the street, an 
daily between 10 a. m. and 12 noo 
she saw a well-dressed woman walk 
ing up and down with her dog. 1 
was a sight which never failed to arous 
in her bitter and envious thoughts. “1 
would make me think of my Georgi 
shut up in the day nursery and me i 
the factory all day long.” 

The foregoing study has only on 
thesis. The wage-earning mothers cor 
posing this group worked because the 
were forced to do so. They had bee 
driven into work outside the home b 
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Mothers Who Must Earn 
conditions of poverty. They had become 

_wage-earners in obedience to the most 

| primitive of maternal instincts. Their 


children would have suffered seriously 
had they failed to earn. 


W E have observed that the earnings 
of the mothers furnished a consid- 
erable percentage of the total family re- 
sources. Small as are the wages of their 
| unskilled occupations, the amount plays 
' an important part in a family budget 
‘correspondingly small. A clear recogni- 
tion of this fact must lie at the basis of 
all attempts to improve by legal and 
‘social programs the condition of such 
mothers. 

We have already begun in this country 
the experiment of protecting mother- 
hood by legislation. The existing laws 

fall into two groups. Those which af- 

fect the mother at childbirth have so 
far been passed by only two. states: 
Massachusetts and New York. Into the 

second group fall the mothers’ pension 
laws which have recently been enacted 
in a number of states and are now be- 

_ ing considered by others. Certain prac- 
tical features of the experiment may re- 
ceive some illumination from the condi- 
tions prevailing among our group. 

Of the 370 West Side women, 44 per 
cent had husbands at work. Forty-two 
per cent of the 125 widows had worked 
during their married life prior to the 

_ death of their husbands. Some states 
_ have established pension systems which 
_ permit only widowed mothers to be elig- 
ible for grants. If the domestic condi- 
tion of the group studied here is at all 
_ significant of the whole class of necessi- 
_ tous mothers, the restriction of the al- 
 lowance to widows manifestly falls far 
short of the need. 

a Another feature of the tentative laws 
‘is the tendency to stipulate that the 
‘mother shall forego all industrial em- 
‘ployment and devote her full time to 
her home. But it must not be assumed 
that the middle-aged mother is entirely 
Without earning capacity, or that the 
pension so granted is clear gain from 
her point of view. Hence, any ruling 
which requires this class of mothers to 
forego all income from their own earn- 
ings would be ineffective, unless the aid 
‘given were fully adequate. 


"T HERE was one inevitable conclusion 

which resulted from our analysis of 
conditions in these 370 homes. It was, 
that not one of these mothers could. af- 
ford not to earn. This compulsion to earn 
which the West Side mothers felt and 
beyed is a far-reaching and significant 
one. Their effortful lives represent the 
ost difficult and painful phase of wo- 
man’s adjustment of age-long activities 
conditions in the present world of 
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A Complete New Revision 


of the entire work—entirely reset from 
new type and the only encyclopedia 
that is up-to-date. The same careful 
method of editing that has made the 
first edition the standard of authority 
throughout this country. 


Contents 


The New Edition will consist of 22 
volumes of matter and an additional 
volume of ‘‘Courses of Reading and 
Study,’’ covering about 18,000 pages, 
with over 1,000 separate maps (in 
colors) of cities, states and countries, 
and full-page engravings illustrating 
the text; many of these in colors, the 
result of ten or moreseparate printings. 


Thin Paper 


It will be printed on ‘‘University 
Bible Paper’’ manufactured especially 
for this edition. The volumes will be 
about one inch thick and weigh less 
than three pounds. 


Comprehensiveness 


The work will contain over 70,000 
distinct articles, among which are 
many not to be found in any other En- 
cyclopedia, due in part to the fact 
that the 


Lateness of the Work 


makes possible the insertion of many 
new topics, and second, because of 
the great comprehensiveness of the 
work. ' 

Dictionary Topics will be excluded 
except where a dictionary term may 
be considered a pure encyclopzedic 
subject. 


International, yet American 


The work will be broadly interna- 
tional in its number and treatment of 
subjects, but thoroughly American in 
its viewpoint of these subjects. 


Standard Authority 


The first edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopzedia is the standard 
authority in practically every impor- 
tant public library and educational in- 
stitution in this country. We have 
ho hesitation, therefore, in refer- 
ring the general public to the libra- 
rians of these institutions for in- 
formation as to its superiority. 


A new edition of the New International Encyclopaedia, to be 
known as a Second Edition, is now in course of preparation, the 
first volumes of which will be ready for delivery to the public 


ON OR ABOUT APRIL 15th. 
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AN OATTTA DTA 2 


Its Practical Value 


Of the first edition, The American 
Library Association, (A. L. A.) says: 
**This is the best Encyclopzedia for 
ready reference.”’ 

Of the first edition more sets have 
been sold than of any other modern 
encyclopedia, 

Therefore, every scholar, every 
reader, every library, and every in- 
stitution of learning will wish to know 
of this great Second Edition. 


Special Introductory Price 
Our method of selling the Second 
Edition will be exactly the same 
as was maintained in selling the 
first edition; that is 


A special introductory 
price will be allowed to 
those who place their 
orderswith us before or 
during publication. 


The price will steadily advance as 
publication progresses. Therefore, 
if you would buy the Encyclopedia at 
the lowest price at which it will ever be 
offered, your order should be placed 
with us immediately. The volumes 
will be delivered as rapidly as they 
come from the press, all charges paid. 


Research Bureau. Each subscriber 
to this Second Edition will become 
a member of our International Re- 
search Bureau and may, without ex- 
pense, consult this bureau freely on 
any or every subject of interest found 
in reading or conversation. 


If you will send us coupon s+ 
attached, full information one” S.M. 
will be given regarding .% 7 

Sey nie v 
publication and special (SO, Dodd, Mead 
price. AD ia & Company, 
ay, 449 Fourth Ave., 
Address an 7 

DODD, MEAD SY, 
Eros re # tion regarding your 
Oe NAEy ae Second Edition of the New 
7 International Encyclopaedia, 
Sy, ¢ with details of special price, etc. 


New York City 


Send me full informa- 


pee a fo yea SR Bees 
- Bus. Address ........ 
A 
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Equipment of Playgrounds 


A public playground is intended to cultivate correct physical 
and moral development, and supervision and the right kind of 


equipment are equally important. 


Apparatus well planned economizes in space and affords the 
best way to provide for a large number of children. 


We have accumulated a mass of data on the subject of play- 
ground equipment, and we are glad at all times to assist in plan- 
ning equipments without obligating the prospective purchaser in 
any way. ‘A very efficient equipment can be obtained at a mod- 
erate expenditure, when economy is necessary, if properly planned. 


Write for our catalogs and other data 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


Illustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 
Tools. No second quality. Only the 
best cbtainable, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional! or 


Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 
we will suggest require- 
ments, if desired. 


Send for Catalog No. 3177 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


Are you planning 
atrip abroad? 
If so, this travel 
guide by P.G. L. 
Hilken is essential 
-- 100 pager, over 
200 fine illustra- 
Blions sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. to- 
gether with tull 
particulars of a 5- 
Weeks’ Vacation 
four to london, 
Paris and Berlin, 
including Rhine trip, for $1 /8.40, arranged 
by the Baltimore - Southampton - Bremen - 
Service of the North German Lloyd whose 
comfortable, one class (Il) cabin steamers 
provide every travel safeguard — comfort with- 
out luxury— delicious meals. Write today to 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
266 S. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


‘ 


THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 


Provides the Only Method for Securely Holding 
and Quickly Releasing School Furniture 
EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE. 
Equipment for 25 Desks—$6.50. 
Each Additional Desk—15 cents. 


Delivery Charges Prepaid. 
Illustrated Description on Request. 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - ~- Columbus, Ohio 


JEROME VICTORY 
CERTIFIED SHORTHAND REPORTER 
Reporter : 
. New York State Special Public Health Commission 
New York State Conference Charities and Correction 
New York State Conference of Mayors 
National Housing Association 
Conference on Sex Hygiene 
Economic Club of New York, etc., etc. 
5 Beekman Street, Tel., 3123 Cortland 


‘‘BEAUTY FOR ASHES” 


(Continued from page 34) 


It is a good thing to cross over the 
line and take a look at ourselves, and 
at our belongings, from their viewpoint. 
How rich, how blest we feel, when we 
come back to our own homes! I al. 
ways breathed a sigh of gratitude, wner 
I got home, that I didn’t have to wash 
for a large family, and have a drunker 
husband who beat me. 


What Would We Do? 


I have always brought two othe: 
thoughts home from those visits. One 
is, “How much alike we all are!’ The 
other is, “What would I do if I had tc 
live in that dreadful place, and coul 
do no better for my children?” Anc 
that is the only fair way to conside1 
the question. What would we do, i: 
any of us had such a fate? If we ha 
to be crowded and stifled in dark rooms 
to breathe foul air and choking odors 
to fight filth, to endure noise, to drink 
polluted water, to be seized upon by 
disease. 

Ah, if that were our baby tha 
sickened and wasted and moaned an 
died! Would we join with thos 
of the sullen brow who are “destruc 
tive,’ because, as they tell us, wrath 
fully, they'd “like to git even with thi 
landlord?” Or would we be one o 
the larger number who give up thr 
struggle, hopelessly, overcome by tha 
deadliest of all inhibitions of the poor 
“What’s the use?” We hear that of 
ten in the tenements. ‘“What’s the us 
to be careful of dropping ashes an 
garbage on the stairs, or throwing sud 
on the walk, when the other tenants di 
it?’ “What’s the use to scrub, whe! 
the grime won't come out, and the soo 
keeps pouring in?” “What’s the use t 
take keer of a house when the land 
lord won’t fix the locks or steps o 
roof?” 

New-comers to a tenement must b 
of strong fiber if they resist such pres 
sure. In this connection one recalls th 
most frequent objection made to hous 
ing reform, that the poor would misus 
and wouldn’t “appreciate” convenience 
if they had them. A chorus of thos 
whose model tenements are now bles: 
ing the poor will contradict this state 
ment. In any place and to any exten 
that it might be true, it is a startlin 
comment upon our civilization and th 
severest condemnation of us who hay 
not taught them what is proper an 
decent. 

I trust that those friends of the poo 
who object to the use of the wor 
“slum,” because “it is such a reproach t 
the poor, who can’t help living there, 
will be satisfied with these statement: 
The slum is not a reproach to the poo: 
but to the landlords, to the public, t 
us. Let us call things by their righ 
names, and place the blame where it be 
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longs, and it will hasten the day of the 
deliverance of the poor. 

It has been my dearest hope to win for 
the poor a closer view and a kinder 
opinion, yet I fear these recitals will 
not tempt any one to go and see for 
themselves how they actually live. 

“T went once, and I'll never go again, 
because it made me so blue,” said one 
dainty lady. 

“And it’s way across the town, in 
such a disagreeable part, among the rail- 
road tracks and mean streets, where it’s 
bad to take an auto,” others say. 

“My business never calls me into those 

digtricts where one would find slums,” 
men tell ws. 
It is a restful delusion, but slums are 
not all across the town. There may be 
some families living in squalor in the 
alley back of one’s office. Men may pass 
the respectable fronts of these places 
every day, and they may even be on a 
rear street, mear their own homes. 

“Tm afraid of bringing home conta- 
gion to my children,” says the devoted 
mother. 

“There is mo need to worry about 
bringing home contagion,” we say, “for 
the children will bring it home to you. 
They will acquire other things, too, from 
the children of the slums whom they 
meet on the street and in the public 
schools, other things that they will not 
come to you with, for you would not 
allow them to repeat the words and tales 
they hear.” 


The Community’s Share 


; ‘We may as well face the fact that so 
ong as we and our children are at large 
a community, we shall be in danger 
rom all the evils that are also at large in 
hat community, even those that emanate 
from the lowest and vilest sources. We 
night shut our children up in our homes, 
jut even there they are not safe, for they 
nust breathe.the common supply of air, 
d the air, breath, gases and vapors of 
he whole community have been pooled. 
ind, though we may be able to exclude 
our homes the moth, the house-fly, 
he agent and the burglar, we cannot ex- 
ude germs. They ride in on the trails 
our gowns, they are tracked in on 
shoes. They come in food and drink, 
h washes, in clothing, in wares. They 
me by messengers and carriers and 
ants, as do the influences of evil. 


So. if we expect to remain in a com- 
ity, and not share its evils, we must 
jolate our entire household, provide dis- 
Nfected air for them to breathe, and al- 
bw them to eat, drink and wear only 
ed things. We must not allow them 
D look out of the window, at bill boards, 
ite., nor listen to the songs of the street, 
d we must take out the ‘phone. But 
ye need not go to the slums if we do not 

They will come to us, and, 
aking upon us the Revenge of Neg- 

Things, they will avenge the poor. 
it is not vengeance the poor are 
ig. They only want help, and they 


natural choice. 


The actual test is the most deci- 
sive of all. If you do not know by 
actual test the time saving merits of 
the Column Selector of the Model 
10 Remington, then you do not 
know the Remington Typewriter of 
today. And the Column Selector 
is only one example. 


There are many new improve- 
ments on the present day Reming- 
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Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENTLEMAN, experienced in Juvenile 
Institutions, desires appointment in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. Address 1239 Survey. 


SOCTAL Worker desires executive posi- 
tion in Philadelphia. Educational or medi- 
cal social service, welfare work or special 
research. Experienced. Address 1240, Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG man combines business efficiency 
with social work. Experienced and success- 
ful in both. Thirty, married; good execu- 
tive, investigator, writer. Address 1241 
Survey. 


SCHOOL MATRON desires position in 
2ducational institution. Experienced in man- 
aging housekeeping and care of servants. 
Satisfactory references. Address 1242 
SURVEY. 

WOMAN employed five years as social 
secretary in factory desires position in in- 
dustrial welfare, girls’ club work or other 
social service. References given. Address 
1243 Survey. 


» The Average Buyer 
Buys the Remington 


F he buys on reputation, he buys the Remington. If he buys 
on side-by-side comparison, he buys the Remington. If he 
buys on nothing short of actual test, he buys the Remington. 

In any case and under any conditions, the Remington is his 


emington 
» Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Peon Cie 


ton models; improvements which 
are the very latest contributions to 
typewriter progress. The side-by- 
side comparison or the actual test 
will convince you that these im- 
provements are a mecessity—to you 
and to every typewriter user. 


Send fora copy of our latest illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Some Points on 
the Visible Remingtons.’” 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED by Church Federation, young 
woman of experience in Organized Charity 
methods to organize and take charge of so- 
cial work in Morristown, N. J. Salary 
$1,000.00. Survey recently made by Francis 
H. McLean. Address R. R. Cadbury, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 

THE FERGUS FALLS STATE HOS- 
PITAL, of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, hat 
an opening for a woman supervisor. Ap- 
plicants must be from thirty to forty-five 
years of age. The superintendent desires 
to secure a person of good executive abil- 
ity, and one who is interested in social sci- 
ence work. It is desirable that appicants 
should have had previous institutional ex- 
perience, but this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Salary fifty dollars per month, with pleas- 
ant home, board and laundry. 


WANTED—A man or woman with insti- 
tutional experience as superintendent for 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 
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Downtown Chicago Building Bonds 


To Net 53% 


Security is a 21-story office building on the principal 
retail street at one of the busiest corners. 


Value of property nearly twicebond issue. 
Net income twice interest charges. 
Margin of security will steadily increase. 


Ownership strong and experienced. 


An ideal investment for investors requiring absolute 
safety of principal and good interest return. 


Ask for Circular No. SSI1OA. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


Phones e Cortlandt 
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PRUNE 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 
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10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 


206-8 Fulton St. NewYork 
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TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
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RETAIL 
MANUFACTURING 
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f" SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLAKK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE 23923 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 
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do not dream how much we could give 
them, besides alms. They stand afar off, 

and look at us, beseeching, too timid to 

knock at our forbidding portals. But the 
White Death, who has been their bed- 

fellow, is not abashed by any grandeur, 

or stopped by any bar. He comes straight 

from the filthy hovel to our homes, and 

peers in upon us through the windows, 

while we feast and laugh. He pushes. 
open the door, and strides in, and, sitting 

down at our very fireside, looks into 

the faces of our best beloved, so that ~ 
they cry out and die! 

The revenge of the slums falls not — 
only upon the individual, but upon the- 
city, in all its interests and activities. 

It fallssupon the city in losses of lives - 
and money, taxes paid for pauperism, © 
for crime, for the cost of disease. 

It falls upon the civic organizations - 
that ignore the slums, by the blight of 
their very ugliness and meanness, which 
frightens renters and buyers from the 
neighborhood, and injures all adjacent 
property. 

It falls upon them, too, by breeding 
a class of citizens that are a dead weight 
to civic progress. 

It falls upon the business interests by 
killing or weakening valuable working 
men, whose loss is felt in traffic, trade 
and manufacture. F 

It falls upon the churches, by raising ~ 
up those who defeat and defy them, by 
lowering the whole moral tone of the 
community, and increasing the resist- 
ance to the powers of good. These are 
the ways in which we are scourged by 
the slums, and until we learn our lesson, 
we must continue to suffer as well as the 
poor. 

“The Poor!” There passes before me 
a procession of those whom I have seen 
in the alms-houses, the reformatories, 
the tenements, the hovels of our country. 
With downcast, hopeless faces, with™ 
faltering steps, with groping hands, they 
file past. Some are ragged, filthy, 
scarred, diseased. Some are pallid, 
starved, pitiful. Side by side, step by 
step with them, march those who are of 
different blood and birth. One holds” 
out beggar hands, one covers his face 
in bitter humiliation. Gray as a pro- 
cession of shadows, gray as a drift of 
ashes, and with ashes upon their heads. 
—that symbol of burnt out life and hope’ 
—they move across my vision, and are 
lost in the darkness. 

“We must cease to cherish such as 
these or we shall have a race of weak- 
lings and degenerates,” we are warned. 

Yet the divine plan, as given to us, 
is that the poor shall be delivered. And 
He who healed the sick, gave sight to 
the blind, cleansed the lepers, and even 
raised the dead, gave the poor into our 
care with the assurance, “Greater things | 
than these shall ye do.” 3 

Greater than these! ; 

Shall they be in the way of preven~ 


tion? 
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Half the Story’s in the Printing | 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


Dewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


FELL SERVICE 
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1876 1914 


GOOD INFLUENCE 
HETHER it’s the purpose 


of your printed matter to per- 

suade minds to support some worthy 
rinciple or work, or to narrate 
things done”’ or ‘‘things contem- 
plated,”’ or to sell goods, it is essential 
that favorable attention be secured be- 
fore favorable action is obtained— and 
FAVORABLE ACFION spells the difference 
between failure and success in the use of 

the printed word. 


It is our aim to build good influence into all 
printed matter done by us that goes to the 
” public, 
Consult us at once, advising us of your 
present need. 


SERVICE BUREAU 


W™M. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink ~ 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 

ourself from corrosive 
ee aod ismeling inks and pours 

adopt Higgi an 

A ‘Adhesives. They Pal hen rene 
i tion to you, they areso wrest, cleat a me 

Mm well put up, and withal so efficien' 
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CHAS. M. verwange & CO., Manufacturers 


URING an uninterrupted existence of 


more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company-~-the Oldest Bank in 


Chicago--- has developed facilities and _ resources. 


which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


and unexcelled service in all branches of banking. 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business of any State bank in the 
City of Chicago, this Bank employs 
the most approved, modern methods 
to insure the expeditious handling of 
the accounts of its city and out-of- 
town customers. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 
guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 


dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 
bondsand farmloans sold by this Bank, 
are recognizing, more and more, the 
desirability and dependableness of 
these offerings. 


On savings deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each 
year—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and half a cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 
security. Satisfactory facilities pro- 
vided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG - 

ENOS M. BARTON - - 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY 

HENRY P. CROWELL aeptes hits 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER_ - = 
ELBERT H. GARY - 
EDMUND D, HULBERT 
CHAUNCEY KEEP~ - 
CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
SEYMOUR MORRIS - 
JOHN S, RUNNELLS 
EDWARD L. RYERSON 
JOHN G. SHEDD - 
ORSON SMITH - - 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, he 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH - 


- Vice-President Reid, Murdoch & Company 


Chairman Board of Directors, Western Electric Company 


- - Attorney and Capitalist 
President Quaker Oats Company 


Teasat Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
- Chairman Board of Directors United States Steel Corporation 


- - - - - Vice-President 
- << e joe Marshall Field Estate 
President International Harvester Company 

- Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate 

President Pullman Company 


Sows Board of Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


President Marshall Field & Company 

- - ° - - President 
- Vice- ‘Picks t Sora, Warner & Company 
- - - Capitalist 


We invite inquiries in regard to any feature of our service 


CHICAGO 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 
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DIRTY 


Fok ne Cir 


Directions for Living and Sleeping. 
in the Open Air 


SUSU, 804 Micionat 
8 Mato 


‘For the Protection of 
Life and Health 


Tosaed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
Yor tor tbe ase ot ts pscy balers 


OAS ARI ET 


_ Copies of any of these pamphlets may be obtained by address- 
ing the Welfare Department of the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


